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|. PRICELESS POSSESSION 


THE VERDICT OF THE PEOPLE. eat 


: <a 
’ ) i 
Thousands of letters have been received from consumers of Dr. Tibbles’ ' | ' \ 
Vi-Cocoa stating how glad the writers are that this wonderful food-beverage ‘ an | 
was brought to their notice. Fresh letters arrive by every post. Clearly the gt se of 
country favours the protection of health. And this is the special mission of { | { } 
Vi-Cocoa. It is health-protecting and disease-defeating. Ftd | 
Are you in favour of Protection ? 


. In other words, have you used or ordered Vi-Cocoa yet? 

If not, then we would say to you: Be on your guard against the invasion 
of Disease ! | 

Shield your health by using a food which is admitted by thousands to Ls 
be “the finest food beverage ever placed before the public.” 

It works wonders when a man is “knocked up.” Its gentle tonic properties | 
quickly exert a beneficial influence upon his constitution and soon he is fit again. oy | 
And having made him “fit” it keeps him “fit.”. Compounded of those four famous 
articles of diet—Cocoa, Kola, Malt and Hops—it contains just the qualities 
necessary to make a perfect food. Use Vi-Cocoa and your health is guaranteed. 

Give Vi-Cocoa a trial. Never mind what you've been drinking at breakfast \ 
or supper in the past, start drinking Vi-Cocoa to-day—you'll feel the benefit ; 
of it at once. | 


Have you cast your vote for Health Preservation ? a: 


er 


Do not ask your grocer for ‘ Cocoa”—ask for 


it makes all the difference. Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in Gd. packets, and 4 
Od. and 1s. 6d. tins. pF x» f° 
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EVERY HOUSEW 
WANTS Por 


Me hare bought 
‘ge Brock of Ladies 
Smarte 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation than 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


THE OLD-TIME, EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR 


LY t pone re 


ht While they last! Bo in 
[A secure & a, Bargain. 
Offer 2 for 2.8! 


Biliousness, Sick Headache, Hh) ee ey 
Constipation, Errors in 
Diet—Eating or Drink- 
ing. Thirst, Giddi- 


ness. Rheumatic 


= “". Buy Wholesale 

ah 3" Wor® 8/8 tea 805 

FULL LESGTH 5 YARDS LONG. 
Lovely New Reviea:. Peper Swperior Qualit: 
74 talogue Drape m4 
Lat. a * Noveltfe ae. ate Bear 
THELEEDS eacie co. (Dep 
3 Raven Road, Lecd:. 


TO LADIES | 


THE 1LR.S. COLDEN COMPOUND Th 
of y Mt 


Feverish 
Cold with 
HighTempera- 
ture and Quick 


or Gouty 


Poison. 


Pulse and Feverish 


Conditions _generally. 
It proves beneficial in 
the early stages of Diarrhea. 


CAUTION. Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, other- 
wise you have the sincerest form of flattery. —IMITATION. 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


LARGESY SALE IN CZBRES 


r 


4... 


“ | MACKIN OstiSe 


‘TWO NEW 
SIXPENNY 
NOVELS. 


—_—eG—"——"_ 


ST. VEDA’S. 


By ANNIE 8. SWAS 


and 


THOU SHA’ 
NOT. 


By GEORGE GRIFT'' 


NOW READY. 


4ee| Delicious beyond | 
i description. 
ws AN 


i 
SSNs a 


KISS) SOS KY Xs 
Splendid Complete Stories 


I8 The March NOVEL Magazine. 


HOVIS ==. TOAST 


Try it for Breakfast. 


On Sale at all ae : 
and Booksellers, or po 
from C. ARTHUR PE Ait 
17 tee Street, Londo: 
c for a complete list, «1! 
pabiabes in this series, 


j 


in your 


hand pay” 


see what we 


will give you. 
See p. 886. 


' SOTO INTEREST@. 
; To ELEVATE. To AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 7, 1912. matinee tee, One Peyyy. 


MIDDLES | 


No. 1129. "Boom mares. 


—— 


MIDDLES MIDDLES 


DONE EASILY. 


DELIGHTFUL SPORT. 


The Splendid New Competition. 


| £100 IN PRIZES. 
ist PRIZE, £50; 2nd PRIZE, £25; FIFTY PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 


THIS 18 WHAT YOU DO. 


First of all, choose one word containing an odd number of letters from any reading column of this number of “Pearson’s Weekly.” Then 
construct a sentence or phrase of two words (called a ‘ Middle” ), which shall have some bearing on the chosen word. The first word of your 
“Middle” must begin with the middie letter of the word you choose, and the second with any of the letters in that word, or you may use the 
middle letter as initial of both words of your Middle. 

For instance, take the word “NIGHTMARE,” the centre letter of which is “T.” Use this letter as the initial for the first word and, say, 
“G" for the second, and we get “TERRIFIES GERTIE.” Or, again, take the word “SLIPPER,” the centre letter of which is “P.” We choose “P” 
again as the other letter and get “ Pa’s Punisher.” 


cash prize in this new competition. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. All attemnts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
Wii bs aisqualified, 


2. Eachentry form must baar the csual signature in ink of she com- 
petitor, Names and addresses may no: bs typewrittan or printed, 
3. Each competitor mast give his or her real name and address. Uniess 
pin exasition is complied with, the competitor forfeits hisor her righttoa 


4 When you hsve filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to it. postal 
@-der for sirpence, and place it in an envelone addressed to the EDITOR, 
Pearson's Weakly, Henrietta Straet, London, W.C. 
5. Mark your envelope  Middles No. 3,"’ in the top left-hand corner. 
6. Allat:empts must arrive on or before Thuraday, March 7th, 
n 7. There are tivo entry forma, you may us? one or both, You may write 
ix Moldisaoneach, If you use the two entry forms @ postul order tor 
s. Must be sent, 
4 Everyone who enters must send @ postal order for 6d. with the 
entry form, The P.O. must be made payable to C, Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
and must be crossed “& Co.” in the manner shown 
in this example. The number must be written in the 
spice provided oa the entry form. Where one P.O. 
ot higher value is sent to cover more than one entr! 
form the number of this P.O. must be written on 
entry form. 
8. Ofthe amonnt recetved one half will be awarded to 
the sender of the Middle considered to be the best by 
tak the adjudicatora, by whom originality of idea will be 
isa into consideration. If there are more senders than one of a 
all le thus seleated by the adjudicators, this half will be divided amongst 
euch senders, 2s 
aco, The remaining half will bs awarded in gifts by the adjudicators 
a _ competitors whoso efforts show merit. 
ie Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non- 
ciivery of any astempt submitted.” Fe eee 


at No correspondence will bo entered into in conaection with the 
ompetition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


3, The published 
this wideratanding i {a final, and competitors may enter on 


7 . NO GRATITUDE. . 

zo little boys were having their dinner in a 
-ondon restaurant for the first time, and amused 
themselves whilst waiting for their dinner with 
6zing round the room. 
e prilently the younger one had noticed the card 
ts 9 gratuities allowed,” for, when his brother was 
tought his dinner, and said “Thank you!” the 
younger one seized him by the arm, and, turning 
very pale, said : 
p_ 10% ought not to have said ‘Thank you,’ 
on't you see that ‘ No gratitude’ is allowed 2” 


Ty 
I smog nothing but a pipe now.” 
* Practising BOO EHLy 1" ain 
i No; but the fellows who used to treat me to 
‘Sats apparently are,’* 


Below you will find two entry forms for Middles. 


Here are a few other examples: 


Word Selected. BMidd’e. Word Selected. Middle, 
OpvOvur OrteNn OFFENDS MoNey Navy's Necessity 
RiFia Faiaatens Enemy TrAupe Auways TiRED 


Dean ott et i i rie 
You are at liberty to use one or both. If you decide to use one, send a postal order 
for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a cin You may send two Middles on cach entry form. 
This week we guaranteo that the prize money shall not be less 


than £100, which will be divided as follows: Ist prize, £50; 2nd prize, £25; 
50 prizes of 108. each, Now that you see what we wish you to do, 


start to make Middles at once, and do your best to be the winner of a big 


Osiisscsxussaaseecoxens ereiiapcasiensiea A sauicdumores aaa Cut GCrOSS ere vicsrsceorscccecseccsccrscersnneeccarseseesoesercessen ces > 


ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 3. 


PAGR. | conus, | Line. WORD SELECTED. 


Signed seseseseees aeeanveees 


Addr eSS cccssscecsevesecees iseseusen apvenewiaaeen ees nrees 
IF YOU USE ONE ENTRY FORM SEND A POSTAL ORDER FOR 6d.; IF YOU USE BOTH, SEND 1-. 


“‘aipotes.”” 


ee eccccce YYTTRTITITETIPTT LRT eee 


sevvcccsess Cit BOTOSS PETE cssccacerceoeees sede iecebeanscanvacbaseeene Cerone >. 


ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,.” NO. 3. 


corumy, | Line. WORD SELECTED, 


ecsesecene | vereccsseees | concerseresrenenee srenersenensesreseeneneen 


PPTTT TTT ETE 


“Me DpLEs.”” 


Sne: “I see by this paper that the average 
person speaks 12,000 words a day.” 

He: ‘Yes; but you're above the average 
person, dear.” 

a 

“Taere’s one thing,” he said jeeringly, “ men 
never got together and talk about ono another the 
way the women do.” , 

“No,” she answered; “I don’t think they do, 
Thero is nothing interesting to say about them,” 

to 

\‘ I suprose,” said the man in the ycllow ulster, 
trying to be chummy, “it docsn’t hurt your glass 
eye when you get anything in it?" 

« Does it look as if it would ever be likely to 
have a pane in it 2?” responded the other frigidly. 

And he gave him a glassy staro, 


LL OLE PLB LLL OO EEO 
AN OPPORTUNITY GRASPED. 

“ Torre is a tide in the affairs of men,” said ths 
man who habitually quotes Shakespeare, * whica, 
taken at its flood, leads on to fortune.” 

“Yos,” replied the man who had married an 
jheiress. ‘‘I remember the tide that led to my 
' fortune well.” 

“ What tide was that ?” 

“Tt was eventide, and we were silting ia tle 
garden.” 

— 


“Dip you ever hear about tho nard Inck the 
tax collector for the new Tnsurance Dili had?” 

“No. What was it?” 

“He called on a mesmerist. She hypnotized 
him into the backyard, and made him beat carpcis 
for five hours.” 


Money, Watches, Blue Bird Brooches, Briar Pipes, and Siiver Pencil-cases ojfered in this weck'’s foatlivrves. 
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Jook Here! 


BRUTAL. ; 
Tue American newspaper reporter has neither 


pity nor fear nor respect, but for sheer impertinence | 


the latest story would be hard to beat. 

Mr. Rockefeller, the mighty millionaire, attended 
a service at the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in 
New York to hear the Rev. R. J. Campbell preach, 
and a body of reporters kept a stern eye on him all 
the time of the service. : 

Said a Boston paper afterwards: “ With the 


‘singing of the hymn Mr. Rockefeller’s lips were ! 


geen to move, but no sound issuing from them 
could be detected in the least resembling music.” 


THE BISHOP’S GAITERS. 

Ir was an American reporter who once described 
the Archbishop of Canterbury as being “in High- 
land df¥ess,” referring apparently to his Graco’s 
ecclesiastical apron and gaiters. 

‘An even better description was given in @ pont 
told by the Archbishop. He overheard two litt! 
street boys discussing his appearance. ‘ 

“ Wot's ’o, Bill?” asked one, jerking his thumb 
towards the Archbishop. 

“Im?” was the reply ; “w'y ’e’s a Scotsman 
wiv a cold in ‘is legs!’ 


THE BLIND BEGGAR. ; 

Tay were discussing the deputation that waited 
on Mr. McKenna the other day with reference 
to the maintenance of the blind. 

Said one man: “A tram conductor passed a 
bad shilling off on me the other day. and just 
as I discovered it I passed a man standing in a 
corner with a sign ‘I am blind’ on his breast, a 
tin cup in his hand, and a little dog at his feet. 
I was very annoyed about the shilling and wanted 
to get it out of my sight as soon as possible, so 
without really thinking what I was doing I slipped it 
into the man’s tin cup. I hadn't turned away 
when the man cried out, ‘Here, that’s no good 
to me!’ 

“¢Great Scott!’ I exclaimed. 
blind ?’ 

“© *No,’ he said ; ‘I’m begging for the dog.’ ” 


WHICH? 

Iy one is not mistaken, it is Mr. McKinnon 
Wood, whose promotion to Cabinet rank has made 
a by-election necessary in one of the Glasgow 
divisions, who tells a story of a Parliamentary 
candidate of foreign extraction and with a dis- 
tinctly foreign name. Addressing the electors 
one day he said: “It is true, gentleman, that my 
father and mother were foreigners, but I myself 
was born in this country and am a, British subject.” 

One of the audience rose quickly. ‘‘ May I ask 
@ question bearing on that point?” 

“ Certainly !”’ said the candidate readily. 

“Well, sir,” said the elector, ‘can you tell me 
this, if a cat has kittens in a kipper-box, do théy 
grow into cats or kippers ? ” 

The candidate after that Iceft the question of 
his nationality severely alone. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

VrpriveEs, the French aviator, who is learning 
to play golf at Biarritz, says he considers it more 
difficult than learning to fly. One is reminded 
of a new golf story heard the other day. 

On a certain famous course the approach to one 
of the holes has to be played over a stream on to 
the green. Most golf balls have a fondness for 
stopping half-way and falling into the stream, but 
a stranger who was playing on this course recently 
successfully drove his ball across. As he and his 
caddy leisurely followed the ball he asked ; ‘‘ What 
is this stream called ? ”’ 

The caddy scratched his head. 

“T don’t rightly know, sir,” he replied. ‘* But 
when Mr. MacIntosh gets over it he says, ‘ That’s 
carried the burn’; when he don’t get over he says, 
‘In the bally sewer again /’” 


TIT-FOR-TAT. 

ConGRATULATIONS are due to the Tate Gallery 
on having acquired Mr. G. A. Storey’s “ Portrait 
of the Artist’s Mother.” One recalls a delightful 
meeting with Mr. Storey some time ago when, in 
the course of conversation, he told how he had 
turned the tables on an interviewer whose methods 
of doing his work were rather awkward. 

This interviewer came into Mr. Storcy’s studio 


‘ Aren’t you 
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with paper in his hand apparently containing 

F the questions he meant to ask. But 
instead of leading up to them one by one, he began 
to reel the whole list off one after the other, without 


a list o 


giving Mr. Storey time to answer. 


““Wero your father and mother artistic ? When 
was your first picture painted ? How old were 
you then? ‘Which do you regard as your best 
work? What did you get for it? Where is it 


And so on. 


now?” 


Mr. Storey rary 4 disapproved of this method 


of procedure, but he bore the infliction patientl. 


for some minutes; then, his patience exhausted, 


he suddenly interrupted the steady flow of ques- 
sions. 


“One moment!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Were your 


father and mother literary ? When did you start 
as your best 


journalism ? Which do you regard 
article. How much did you get for it and where 
did it appear 2 Who is the editor of your paper and 
how did a get 1 Sees him, and is he a nice 
man ? y do you——?” 

But the interviewer fled. 


KINDNESS. 


Onze heard a new story recently about Sir Arthur 
Pinero, whose new play, The ‘ Mind-the-Paint’ Girl, 
has ca such @ rumpus. 

He was standing near two ladies who were 
discussing the private affairs of a well-known 
comedian and his wife. o 

“He is very kind to his wife,” one of the ladies 
declared. ‘ When he is on tour he writes to her 
every day.” 

x Oh, yes, I know,” the other lady said scorn- 
fully. ‘He writes her a lot of flummery about the 
agony he endures while he is away from her, but 
he never sends her any money.” She swung round 
to address Sir Arthur. ‘I don’t call that kindness, 
do you?” 

“Certainly,” replied the famous dramatist— 
“ unremitting kindness!” 


RUDE GIRL. 


One of the most amusing of _ recent 


“reminiscence ’ books is “The Spice of Life’ | 


by ‘“‘Thormanby.” He has some capital legal 
stories to tell. He knew a learned counsel once 
who always boasted that he looked twenty years 
younger than he was, but he had an awful blow 
one day when he was cross-examining a very self- 
possessed young lady. He wanted her to tell him 
the age of somebody she knew, or at Icast to make 
a guess at it, but he couldn’t get a satisfactory 
answer from her. 

““Come, you can generally form an idea of age 
from ple’s looks,” he said coaxingly. “ Now, 
how old would you say J am?” 

fo which the lady: “ You might be sixty b: 
your looks, but judging by the questions you as 


I should say about sixteen!” 


SOLD. 

“ThorMaNBY ” gives this dialogue between a 
particularly stolid and obstinate farmer and a 
cross-examining counsel of the bullying type. 

“Now, sir, attend to me, Is this your hand- 
writing ?”” 

“* Noa, it ben’t.”’ = 

“Remember, you are on oath, sir. Do you 
swear it is not your handwriting ?”’ 

Aid Yus.” 

“ Does it at all resemble your handwriting ?” 

‘** Noa, I can’t say as it do.” 

“Now, sir, no prevarication. I won't be trifled 
with. Does this resemble your handwriting ?” 

“EF can’t say.” 

“But you must say, sir. Will you take your 
solemn oath that this writing does not resemble 

ours ?”’ 

‘I know it don’t.” 

“Oh, you know, do you? Well, just tell the 
jury how you know.” 

“'Cos I can’t write!” 


FIVE OF THESE CHARMING BLUE BIRD 
BROOCHES 


OFFERED ON PAGE 900. 


ee 


the famous P.W. 


nives will be awarded for 


paragraph used the penknife will be awarded | 


the reader whose contribution was received first. 
The half-crown prize this week is won by Br. : 


Bisby, Loneham, 


ncoln. 


HE RANG SOMETHING. 


Wrrs the first pull the bell-rope parted. ‘1,9 


sexton was in despair. Then a happy tiv sit 


struck him, and he wrung his hands, 


“Hm!” said 


IN IRELAND. 
Sharpe. 


reland 
“Ts that so?” queried his friend. 


Yes,” replied Sharpe ; “ they hang him «.i'!, 


TOpe 


NONSENSE. 


A COLLIE-DOG a melon saw, 

And thinking ‘“‘ Oh, how jolly!” _ 
The collie ate the melon, 

And was filled with melancholy, 


CHORTLES’ SPECIAL SERIAL STORY. 
Tue beautiful girl entered the door of the c'l 


mill. 


A gust of wind slammed the door to alter i: 


At this moment—— 
(To be continued.) 


THE WEEK’S EXTRAORDINARY LIMERICK. 


A Russian young girl namod Novojokaziivit:, 
Who lived in the village of Goloshjcesksivit.l, . 


Got tired of her name, 
And to alter the same, 


She married a man named Zhskarych-and-a \:! .'~ 


lot-more-of-the-alphabetovitch, 


A FINANCIAL QUESTION. 


“Tas bill seems high,” said the lady {0 !: 
milliner; ‘“ but I suppose I had better pay, 
please receipt it and give me the change fio: ths 


cheque. 


“But wait a minute,” she added. “!{ 51 
deduct a penny discount, I shall savo that anon, 


while you will lose nothing by so doing.” 


The milliner thought a moment, then did i: -'° 
was asked and satisfied herself that she hw! nxt 


lost anything in this wa 


What was the 
Solution below. 


patie of the bill ? , 


HER PA’S BOOT. 


Her fairy form, 


Hor modest faco, 


Her charming ai 


r, 


And winning grace, 


Enchanted all 


The lads in town, 
And each one loved , 


Jemima Brown. 


She oft was called 
The village pride, ~ 


And for her love 


I long had sighed. 


I said I'd know 


No joy in life till she’d 
Consent to be my wife. She 


Blushed 


uite red, and said : 


“Oh, la!” and then referred me to 
Her pa. His manner was both rude ~ 


And rough, and when he 
I asked him then in accents 


Were gruff. 
Bland, to give 
Fer answer he 
Within this 


ke his tones 


to me his daughter 
gave me his foot, 
cowhide boot. 


—— 


Solutions. 


A FINANCIAL QUESTION. 


THE amount of the bill was £2. The Acduct’.: «f & 


penny saves the penny receipt stamp. 


e / ° ° 
ones is a very poor footballer. He thinks otherwise, though. Last weck— 


oz 


ys 
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Ever Been Had? 


OOF” The Editor will give 2s. 
best paragraph 


6d. each week %+ the 
‘or this column. 


any 4 


oO 


“YT sce by this , scr 
that they never hang a man with a wooden !:.; in 


’5 hand. 


incase 


a 
hep 


paragraph used. If there is more than one seni, og 


“ 
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WELL SAVED, GOALIE 


How to Tell a Good and a Bad Goalkeeper. 
By Our SPORTING CONTRIBUTOR. 
tan “goalie” in o match is often the most 
eriticised of all players, but few people really know 
what good mi is, and often cheer a common- 
iyce save, completely passing over in silence a 
first-class one. . 
For the purpose of finding out the art of good 
oalkeeping it is necessary to divide the shots 
received by the “‘ goalie” into three classes—high 


Ifthe ball is passing across the goal, the good ** goalie” 
all throw himself at right angles to st. It is then easy 
to divert the course of the ball. 


shots, low shots, and medium shots, each requiring 
a different method of procedure on the goalkeeper’s 
art. 

: Tue goalkeeper should avoid as far as ossible 
the use of his feet to a low shot, and never 
on the goal-line should he attempt to kick a ball. 
Tho chances are that, if he is at all flustered, he 
misses his kick, and so loses a goal. 

Many a goal is lost in this way, sometimes even 
the kicker mis-timing the ball, and missing it come 
blctely. A good goalkeeper always gets down on 
is knees to a shot of this kind, and returns it 
uickly to the opposite side of the field whence it 
MES. 

‘Tiis return to the opposite side of the field is 
ono of the characteristics of a clever “‘ goalie,”’ his 
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good goalkeeper always throws himself prone, as 
near as possible at right-angles to the course the 
shot is taking. ‘ 

It is then easy to divert the ball from its course 
across the goal-line, which, in this case, is the only 
safe play. The unskilful goalkeeper, on the other 
hand, would probably attempt to kick away the 
ball, at all times a perilous situation, but excep- 
tionally bad in this case, for, owing to the oblique 
passing of the ball across goal, it is excep- 
tionally difficult to time the ball properly, and 
the kick is either spooned or miskicked, ending in 
disaster. : 

Sometimes an unskilful goalkeeper tries to save 
the same shot as in picture 2. 

The goalie slips down with one foot against the 
upright, the other behind him. Now, the objection 
to this is clearly - 
obvious. The 
goalkeeper pre- 
vents the ball 
from going 
throu gh the 
goal, but, as he 
cannot quickly 
recover himself, 
the opposing 
forwards are in 
on him _ before 
he even can get 
oD a less 
before he can ging 
dispose of the 
ball. 

A goalkeeper 
is quite fustiied 
in kicking a ba 

. No goalkeeper should throw the ball 
moving Across 514 tae bs is well clear of his own 
goal, for it iS ines. This man has given away a 
quite evident goal. 
that no danger 
can accrue even if he miskicks it. The only danger 
is that the ball going from the goalie’s foot might 
be gathered by an opposing forward—an eventuality 
easily overcome by the goalie “ lobbing’? the ball 
over the opposing forward’s head. 

Medium shots are really more difficult to save in 
certain positions than any other shots the goal- 
keeper gets. e good goalkeeper never attempts 
to palm down a medium shot, he always catches 
the ball and returns it quickly upfield. If the 
goalkeeper palms it down, an opposing forward may 
again secure the ball and score a good goal. 

‘A good goalkeeper always attempts to get right 
in front of an oblique medium shot, and, by stooping, 


o 
ga 
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Penny Nips for Drug-Takers. 


Women Eat Arsenic and Drink Ether. 
Cocaine. 

Last week a lady given to taking drugs for a 
complaint in hor throat was acquitted of shop- 
lifting. In dismissing tho case, the magistrate 
remarked that the lady’s mind was confused, and 
she could not distinguish between right and wrong. 

The drug-taking habit is, according to medical 
opinion, becoming a serious national danger. 

The worst devotees are women. A woman 
suffers from neuralgia or some other nervous 
complaint, and goes to the doctor. The medicine 
that is prescribed gives her the much-needed relief. 
By some means or other she discovers what the 
dead was that has been given her, and then the 
fatal habit begins. 

Slowly but surely the drug takes its hold on her 
until at last she finds it impossible to shake it off. 

Highly-strung people such as artists, writers, actors, 
and actresses claim more victims than any other 
class. Just over a year ago, for example, a once 
well-known artist was found dying on the Thames 
Embankment. He had contracted the morphia 
habit, lost his once brilliant powers, and gradually 
drifted down through morphia to become a hope- 
less alcohol maniac. : 


Tried It as Nervo Stimulant. 

Many actresses require stimulants in order to 
bring them through a nerve-trying ordeal on the 
stage. More than one brilliant career behind the 
fogs has been cut short by the fatal morphia 

abit. 

One actress created such a favourable impression 
on her first appearance as to be looked upon as a 
second Ellen Terry. During a nervous crisis she 
took a dose of morphia, and, delighted with the 
immediate benefit of the drug, she had recourse to 
it at other times. Before anyone found out what 
was happening she had become a confirmed morpho- 
maniac. 

Instead of the brilliant future predictcd for her 
she gradually grew worse and worse, managers had 
to refuse her engagements, and she finally took to 
drinking eau-de-Cologne, methylated spirits, and 
anything else which would give her a temporary 
release from the torture of a racked body and moro 
racked mind. Recently death laid a merciful hand 
upon this promising actress. 

Arsenic eating is indulged in in England to an 
extent which is hardly realised. By the Society 
lady of the West End and the factory girls of the 
East End the drug is swallowed in amazing 
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quantities. 

It is known that minuto quantitics of arsenic 
cive the skin a dazzling purity that is unobtainable 
in any other way. Tho evil is growing rapidly, for 


if =m 
A bad way of saving, as the goalkeeper cannot rise 
quickly enough te clear the ball. 


revson being that the attacking side always con- 
rate rte where the play is. The other wing will, 
therefore, be less dangerous. 
To stoop down to a low, fast shot without getting 
on his knees betrays the weak goalkeeper. In 
) hany cases this results in the ball slipping through 
the goalkeeper’s legs. Even when he does succeed 
in gctting the ball, his head having been down, he 
fils to notice the onrush of an opponent, and often 
efore he gets the ball away ho loses it, and in A 
tice it is in the net. 
To a low shot passing obliquely across goal the 


“goalie 


0 place it on who palms down a shot from the wing is apt 


the foot of another forward, who easily scores. 


—he actually got 


One of the dangers of fisting oute 


An opposing forward may get his head tothe ball and 
place it in the net. 


eatch the ball with his hands against his chest. 
Any other method may be disastrous. 

No goalkeeper should ever attempt to throw the 
ball out unless he is sure he is a good distance from 
the goal-line between the posts. 

The goalkeeper saves the shot, and in attempting 
to put it to the other wing, swings round and in- 
advertently, owing to forgetfulness, gives away a 
goal by putting his hands across the goal-line. 

High shots are comparatively easy for the 
average goalkecper. Rather too many goalkeepers 
are still prone to pull down a high ball. The 
proper play here is either to fist it out or to tip it 
over the bar. 

A goalkeeper who fists the ball in front of goal 
instead of to the side exhibits marked weakness, 
and gives the others of the defence an attack of the 
“nerves.” Instead of clearing the ball he has 
obviously disposed of it to the worst advantage, 
and in the most dangerous direction. Such a man 
should never be a goalie. 


hold of the ball and scored a magnificent goal. 


there are plenty of foul—no other adjective is bad 
enougli—creatures who prey upon woman’s vanity 
to do a roaring, though strictly secret, trade in this 
drug. 

Plump Faces Due To Arsenic. 

Many of the fine, handsome, plump faces and 
figures that one sces are entirely duo to steady 
doses of arsenic. More than one death has been 
caused by incautiously increasing the daily amount, 
deaths that are painful in the extreme. 

Opium in many forms is sold all over London 
and other big cities. There is practically nothing 
to prevent anyone buying large quantities of 
laudanum if a plausible explanation is given. 

Many victims of the habit consume as much as 
three ounces daily, and if a chemist chose to open 
his mouth, he could tell many a tale of customers 
dropping in regularly for their usual drop of 
laudanum. 

Ether drinking is more common in Ireland than 
it is in England. This is probably because of the 
ease with which it can be obtained and its low cost 
compared with that of whisky. 

In some parts of Ireland a quarter of the women 
take “nips.” A pennyworth is sufficient to bring 
about a state of intoxication. Ina very short time 
the ether victim becomes hilarious and shouts and 
dances in a most absurd fashion. The effect only 
lasts an hour or two, as a rule, and after that time 
the drinker has a terrible fit of depression. 

When a man takes to drugs he prefers cocaine as 
a rule. The reason for this is that it is injected 
with a hypodermic syringe, which leaves tell-tale 
marks on the skin. 

‘A man who has taken to cocaine asserts that the 
prick of the needle is an exquisite pleasure, 
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The Story of a Girl who 
_ was Too Good. 


By VERNON RALSTON 


T~ ae 
Mr. Hryxs looked angrily at the clock. ‘* Half- 
past seven and Mabel not in yet. I’ve & good mind to 
down to that office and tell ’em the overtime is 
bevomt all reason.” se a 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” said his wife. 
“Twenty-seven and six a week is not to be sneezed 
at, and they'll put ‘er up to thirty shillings at 
Christmas. ‘Then I'll ’avo the charwoman for an extra 
day every week. Mo and Beatrice are nearly run 
off our feet as it is.” F 

Mr. Hinks brought down his fist heavily on the 
table. “That’s like you wimmen! Always trying 
to dodge work! Besides, you only pay charwoman 
eighteen-pence. It’s a nice way of co! laring @ shilling 

. for yourself. No, when Mabel gets ’er rise_ there ry 
eighteenpence of i; to go to ‘ouse rent, and a shilling to 
the coal club. 1’ve thought it all out. I’ve # busincss 
‘ead, I ’ave.” : : 

“That means you'll ’ave ‘arf-a-crown more & week to 
spend at tho Social Club!” said Mrs. Hinks bitterly. 

“You old your tongue. A man must 'ave a bit of 
pleasure some time. But Mabel has no business to be 
so late. Ican’t’ave this overtime. It ain’t right for a 
girl to work lato on Fridays of all nights.” 

Mr. Hinks was peculiarly sensitive to an delay on 
Friday evenings because it was his daughter's pay- 
night. He himsclf did not get paid till the Saturday, 
and owing to an emptincss of pocket on Fridays he was 
unable to go and enjoy his usual game of solo-whist 
at his club till his daughter camo home. 

Beatrice Hinks looked up from the novelette she 
was reading and said : ‘‘ I don’t know that it’s always 
overtimo. I met young Hudson who works in their 
office last night——” 

“ Pip, pip !” interru Mr. Percy Hinks. 

“*Ush, Percy!” said his mother; ‘“‘ as if Beatrico 
*adn’t a night to meet ’er friends if she wants to.” 

** Well, he told me that they’d not worked overtime 
for a month.” 

“ Bless me, and she’s been late ‘ome every night 
for weeks!’ oxclaimed Mrs. Hinks. “I never 
troubled to ask ’er about it, thinkin’ it was overtime 
at the office. She must ’ave got a young man on the 

uiet.” 

Mr. Hinks gasped with horror. ‘‘ What’s a girl like 
that earning good moncy and with a comfortable ’ome 
want with a young man. I won't ’ear of it! I'll tell 
*er I won’t allow it on no account! It’s some graspin; 
goons beggar oo wants to live on ’er wages! I’ 


aor a was heard in pee a9 and Mr. enw 
stopped. e next minute a slight, tt: uict! 
dressed girl entcred the room. niall diel 

“G evening!"’ sho said brightly. ‘‘ There’s 
the money, mother, if you want to go out sho ping.” 

“*T’ve got to go out at once!” said Mr. Hinks, with 
an important air. ‘I'll ’ave to talk to you serious, 
Mabel, when I come back. There'll ‘ave to be an end 
to these goin’s-on !” 

In an absent-minded manncr Mr. Hinks withdrew 
e hailf-crown from the little pile of coins on the tablo 
and vanished from the room. 

‘* What’s the matter, now?” asked Mabel Hinks, 
a little wearily. 

“* If your own conscience don’t tell you,” replied her 
mother, ‘‘I can’t say nothing. I suppose it’s more 
i that yeas been working.” 

“TI never said that I had been working overtime,” 
returned the girl. anit 

“No, no—it’d ’ave boen more straightforward, in a 
way of speakin’, if you'd told an untruth. It’s your 
sly ways of deceivin’ without sayin’ anything that 

urts your poor father. He’s almost ’eart-broken ! 
1 suppose you didn’t see his face as he went out of 
tho rocm ?” 

_ “Twas watching him pick up the money !” said the 
girl, with a touch of contempt in her tone. 

“ That’s all you think about—moncy! Tho good 
name of tho family is nothing to you. I don’t know 
‘ what people won’t be saying in this strect. Now I 

want to know ’oo this young man is you're going out 
with. He’s a bad lot, I know, or else you'd not be 
bigicg t e fem me.” 

“IT won't have anything said against ye 
Hide nen apres 

** Vil say a good deal to ’im when I sct eyes on ’im. 
As for your poor father and Percy there—well, if they 
set a on ‘im ial be sad work.” 

“T'll ’ave no man playing fast and loose wi 
sister!” remarked Mr. Percy Hinks, Hell gf 
very sorry when he mects me!” 


Complete Short Story. 


into the air with ferocious zest. 


sister bitterly. 
from him, and 


and he was in an unusually bad tem 


had lost his half-crown at solo- whist, and | 
a knowing the deplorable laxity of his memory, 


Hinks. 
‘© Whcere’s that Mabel ?.” 


all the evening.” 
posed Mrs. Hinks. 


*imself when he comes across me. 0 
shillings and costs at the police-court I'll teach ’im not 
to run after my daughter.” 


with anger when I think of the moncy I’ve 8) 
yous an’ jus’ when you're beginning to pay & 


straightforward to me and say, 
your permission to court your daughter.’ 
see what ’is position was and what money he ’ad, and 


Mr. Hinks junior blew a cloud of cigarette-smoke 


“ Ho will be sorry when he meets you!” said his 

ee Youd certainly borrow five shillings 
as certainly never pay it back again. 

ars later, 

r. 


Mr. Hinks returned home some 


on credit. 


declined to allow him to continue playi oma ee 


“This is a sad night for us, William,” 
“You shut up,” replied her husband sharply. 


“ What do you want now, father 2” said the girl. ; 
“ About this young man of yours. I tell you I'll 


not ’ave it.” 


“ Mother has been saying precisely the same thing 


“* She’s mad on this George of ers, William,” inter- 


“His name’s George, is it ? He'll be very 80 for 
If it runs to forty 


“Why am I not allowed to marry ?” inquired tho 


girl calmly. 


“ Because a woman’s sphere is the ome. I jus’ boil 

nt on 
it of it 
ack again you want to go off with some young man 


’oo'll be coward enough to live on your wages.” 


‘He won't,” said the girl. 
“Won't he. If he’s a man 


Bra 


answer according. But this undcr’and busincss, it 
shows your George in his true colours. Now I’m going 
to put my foot down.” 

“ And not before it’s time,” exclaimed Mrs. Hinks, © 

“Stop jawing,” responded her husband. “‘ Now, if 
you marry this man—and it’s ten to one he don’t mean 
marrying—you'll never enter this ‘ouse again. Your 
mother, and brother, and sister ’ll ’ave nothing more to 
say to you. And if I meet you in the strect Til 


never recognise you.” 
“And you'll be sadly short of money at your club,” 
replied the girl. ‘‘ Good-night. I’m going to bed.” 


rt. Hinks was too flabbergasted to reply. 

For the next week the family treated the erring one 
with stern severity—only relaxed a little on Thursday 
night. Mrs. Hinks suggested that it“vould be well to 
soften a little then lest the erring daughter should be 
tempted to bolt with her wages on the Friday. How- 
ever, the money was duly paid in ‘and Mr. Hinks was 
not deprived of his customary week-end diversions. 
But on Monday morning Beatrice spread doleful news 
amo! the household. ‘ She’s staying in bed, and 
says she isn’t fit to go to business,” began tho girl. 

‘*Mark my words,” said Mrs. Hinks, “ this is just 
ant. She's as strong and ’ealthy a girl as ever was. 

she’d my ’eadaches-she might talk.’ 

‘*You get ’er up,” said her husband, “ else she'll 
lose her job. You don’t expect me to keep the lot of 
you, I ope. Bless me, I must run for my ’bus. I 
never do get my breakfast on a Monday if Mabel ain’t 
down to light the fire.” 

Mrs. Hinks went up to interview her daughter, and 
had to admit that she was poorly. She said she 
would write a note to the office, and send it round 
by Beatrice. 

However, when the note was written Mrs. Hinks 
announced to her son and younger daughter that she 
intended to take it herself. 

“T'll just ’ave a word with ’er boss aif ’int to ’im 
that if she’s not been quite satisfactory lately it’s 
because she’s becn going about with a young man we 
don’t approve of. I'll ask ’im just to let ‘er know 
she'd better drop it.” 

Percy Hinks looked up from spotting winners in the 
morning paper. ‘‘ Don't you let your chin wag too 
much, mother. They don’t like it in business places.” 

“You trust me,” said Mra. Hinks. ‘‘I wasn't 
be’ind the door when tact was given out.” . 

An hour later Mrs. Hinks, arraycd in her Sunday 
best, sailed into a City office. 

“What name, madam,” said tho office-boy—seeing 
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At that moment the whistle blew for off-side! What did Jones 
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from the grimness of her mouth that this \..: 
not to be trifled with. 
“Tell Mr. Hayward that Mrs, Hinks wishes...) 
to him.” : 
The next minute Mrs. Hinks was shown :.;, ;!, 
private office. ii 
Aclean-shaven, shrewd-looking man of fori =)... | 
up from a pile of papers, and said : ‘* Well, 1! 
“I'm sorry to tell you, Mr. Hayward, tht). 
daughter's taken ill with her throat.” “ 


OL Wag 


“Your daughter?” 

“Miss Hinks, who types here.” \Wuen I ann 

“Oh, yes, yes. Sorry to hear it, Mrs. Hinks. Yu) auiol: for Pears 
daughter is a clever and intelligent girl, and | a. +i. to scornful qu 
ys that I appreciate her services. 1t is auhuari:) “What can- 

without her, but tell her not to come back «+i 1,1 to sea lot of p 
she’s quite better.” : “rye opinion 

“But there’s one other thing I wished to I know, not a 
you about, Mr. Hayward. Now, you sce my. # e ee eae fas 


is not like the rest of us. She’s what you mix): 


odd ono of the family. She’s no more like 1. :\y A3 a raw Cul 


to visit, and sor 


that coal-scuttle is.” t 
“Yes, yes,” said the employer, whose curin: «in » sv, tragic, ma 

at Mrs. Hinks fully showed that he saw 410i} of tie Chureh c 

difference between her and her daughter. are to be foun 


“Well, I’m afraid that it'll ’ave interfered 8 °*1\ lv Buitain, but I 
work lately; You sce she’s taken to going aut: -) write. 
a most unsuitable mang ma We don't ayy: ai L knocked a 
it at all, but she’s that obstinate.” . Lidden, grufily, 
dite ,” inquired Mr. Hayward, glancinz 1 ‘i¢ before a very § 
“T don’t wish-to waste your valuablo time, <r. dit ie o NBEY Bes 
if you cOuld give ’er a ’int that she’d be better wif 1 -\. Coke, LODs 7 
dropped him it might stop ’er.” o 
“T certainly don’t want to lose Miss Hinks. Sis Tteld him tl 
very useful to me. This man—who is he * ty fital him at 
“It’s all mystery, Mr. Hayward. We know thor aus him. 
of him save t t his name is George. Now a ‘iit fu oe andl t 
‘ou sir-— eye) he 
mi I'll think about it, but at present yon ©. tha: 1 Did nee 
am busy. Tell your daughter to come back «sj \'; No. art 
as she can. morning.” \ ould he li 
Two days later Miss Hinks returned to work ani'sr No time. 
employer rejoiced. He had suffered mucit fin ti Was he out 
other girl clerks during those two days. Int}... No. 
noon a said to her: ‘‘ We'd better stay ti)! »:1 I glanced 1 


to-night if you feel up to it, Miss Hinks. (sc s! 
again. That’s right. Then get your tea. J 0+ 
arrears of the last two days to clear «i. Ci: 
trust those noodles out there with anythinz.” 

As she struggled with the mass of lettcrs he tind 
up from his desk and watched her. Hoe }:.1 * 
really noticed what a pretty girl she was bein. 3° 
in the least like her mother, he reflected wih «.° 
satisfaction. Then her mother’s request cai b's 
mind. He had put it aside as an absurd thin: “rl 
to meddle with, but this night, as she brew i! 
the letters to sign, he felt a strange sense of iit: 
against the young man who was to run off wit 

He looked up suddenly from tho Ictter: 3 
impulsively: ‘‘ Your mother was here on Mon !iv, 2°) 
Hinks. o is this gentleman you are cng! ,.! tv: 

The girl burst out crying. 

“Hush, hush, what’s the trouble? Ifa:5 3 
quarrelled or broken off the engagement ¢ Wis > 
up with this George—your mother did not wenia 
his other name.” . vi 

The girl sobbed for a minute and then said: Vi! 
Mr. Hayward, none of them cared for me at Jecmie, bet 
only for the money I earned. And I kept st... =" 


late so that they should think somebody els 1 
I thought that it might make them a bit kind: |‘ te ~ oo, 
but thero never was a George or anybody.” / op 
“You — little lonely thing,” said Mr. Tiagwtia oy, 
stroking the typist’s hair. | 4 
Amonth later as Mr. Hinks left his work on 2!) 4 ATA FISH! 
a clerk stopped him. ‘‘ Mr. Hayward wan' / 4 WEDDING 
if you'll go to the City at once. I’ve got atin, MIGHT B 
‘Don't tell me nothing’s happened tommy! 


4 INSTEAD 
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cried Mr. Hinks, ‘It “d break my ‘cart. ‘iv ** 
dependent on ’er at ome any’ow, 80 your iw. | 
to fork out. There’s no gettin’ over the V1)" 
Compensation Act.” si 
When Mr. Hinks arrived at the office ho $v!“ 
Hayward seated there. aa 
: That’s all right. Seo | 


You Mr. Hinks ? [. ey 
to tell me that your daughter is going to mrss) 
day. Then we're going for a honeymoon.’ | 

* God bless you, sir,” said Mr. Hinks, “1! 
little girl. Why did she keep it a secret from" 
old dad? This is the best news I’vo ‘card !-. 
long day.” ; 

“Just restrain your enthusiasm for a 1: 
Hinks. I sent for you so that wo could ' 
definite understanding about our future r!.:': 
I know precisely how you've exploited your 
You’ve taken all could earn and - 
nothing but unkindness. However, she i: - 
enough not to wish you to be any wer’ | 
will, therefore, receive twenty-seven and =I 
the precise amout of your daughter’s waz» 

‘ou ask for any more or intrude on my Wii’ : 

in any way the allowance will stop. Nov -. .,, 

“]f you'll excuse me,” said Mr. Hinks, 
in a way you're almost one of the family, © 
payin’ me the first week's allowance in advil +: 
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Some Sad, Amusing, and 
Tragic Experiences of a 
w Curate. 

\iex I announced my intention of writing this 
aril: for Pearson’s Weekly, I was inet at once with 
t.2 scornful query : . 

“What can there be of interest in going round 
to se a lot of people ?” . 

‘Tue opinion wrapped up in that question is, 
I know, not @ singular one; @ good many, the 
w.covity in fact, share it. Hence my revelations. 

‘\s a raw curate I was at once given a district 
to visit, and some of my experiences, weird, comical, 
<1, tragic, may be of interest. I am o minister 
ci tie Church of England, and I know P.W. readers 
aro to be found in every religious body in Great 

‘tain, but I trust I shall offend no one by what 


I’ write. 

I knocked at the door of one house and was 
Lidden, grufily, to come in. I entered, and sitting 
jefore a very small fire, only a few cinders in fact, 
wes a very seedy-looking man. He had a fearful 
coll, (99. 

Too Sad for Words. 

Iteld him that I was the curate, and was glad 
to fiial him at home. He grinned, as if this rather 
aaucl him. We talked generally for a few 
minutes, and then I came to business. 

Did he go to any place of worship ? 

No. No time. 

Youll he like to join my men’s club ? 

No time. 

Was he out of work ? 

No: 

I glanced round the room; it was poverty- 
vicken. The man looked ill; it wasa bitterly cold 
dis, and surely here was a case for relicf. First 
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blackened faces and spot-begrimed clothes. 
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of all, before broaching this subject, I asked if 
Mrs. Brown were at home. 

No, she was out charing. And the children? 
At school. 

I felt sorry for the man. Could I send in a 
hundredweight of coal? He'd be mightily pleased, 
he assured me, with a shiver. And a shillingsworth 
of groceries, and some bread? Ah, it'd all come 
in useful. 

I impressed on him the necessity of going some- 
wheres on Sunday, asked him to tell his wife I 
had called, and feeling that I had done a bit of 
good, I said “‘ Good afternoon!” and went. 

I ordered the coal and groceries to be sent at 
once. Now, please don’t laugh, because even after 
some years, [ still feol “ratty.” The man was 
the {broker’s man, in possession for unpaid 
rent ! ” 

On another occasion I called at a cottage, and 
at first my knock was unanswered. Then a little 


Sing a song of prizes, 
The finest In the land ! 
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arry ‘‘Pearson’s”’ in your hand. 


(See page 886.) 


girl opened the door a few inches and informed 
me: 

“Please, muvver says she don’t want any 
to-day!” I passed on; this seemed conclusive. 

I had missed a very regular child at Sunday 
School, and I went to see what was the matter. 
I knocked at the open door, and from upsta‘rs 
the mother told me to “come in,” adding that 
“they were in the kitchen.” 

I went to the kitchen and found a lot of bedding 
heaped up. I waited until the woman came down, 
and then very quickly bundled out. The poor 
child had got virulent smal!pox and had been taken 
to the isolation hospital. The bedding was ready 
to be taken away and burnt. That frightened 
me a little bit, I confess. 

A lady scout, otherwise a district visitor, informed 
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me that in a certain alley there was a case of illness. 
Would I go? It was, she felt sure, the third house 
on the right. 

I went, and mindfu! of the sick person’s rest, gave 
3 gentle rat-a-tat on the door. <A huge, red-faced 
woman opened it and glared at mo. 

“ Peace be to this house and all that dwell in it,” 


| said. (This, by the way, is the salutation which 


parsons of the Established Church are directed 
to use when visiting the sick.) 
“Bill, Come and See it!”’ 

“ Wh-a-at ?” she replied, leaving her mouth wide 
open. My courage was oozing, but I said again 
meekly, ‘‘ Peace be to this house.” I could not 
say the other half. 

She looked at me and turned round. “ Bill,” 
she bawled, ‘‘ come ere and see it!” 

A very lively oath and the scraping of a chair 
announced Bill’s advent. What might have 
happened I know not, but a meek voice at my elbow 
said, ‘‘ Please, have you come to see my husband ? 
We're next door.” 

Returning from a funeral with my robes in a 
small black bag, I thought I would pay a few visits, 
as the afternoon was still young. To my repeated 
knocks at the door of a tall, narrow house I could get 
noreply. I was passing on, when I heard a window 
open on the second story. 

I stepped out of the porch and looked up to 
where I had located the sound. I got much more 
than I had bargained for, for a load of dirty water 
cascaded over me, and a basin fell with a crash on 
the flagstones, narrowly missing my head. 

I heard afterwards that a traveller in sewing 
machines, or it may have been mangles, I forget 
now, had induced the woman to buy one on the 
instalment system, but as very early in its carecr 
the machine had gono to pieces, shé had refused 
to make any more payments. 

The canvascer had called several times, and hizh 
words had passed. He always carried a small 
black bag, like mine, and his dav for calling was 
the day I had chosea to call. More need not ba 
said. 


BRIGHT IDEAS FOR TRADE WEDDINGS. 


A sweep’s wedding has just been solemnised at Maesteg, in Wales. At the bridegroom’s request, all his friends and relatives attended the church with 


Below, our cartoonist shows how other tradespeople can have weddings suitable to their calling. 
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“Good-bye! Name, Gilmour! 


The Final Adieux of Men Who have Suddenly 
Come Face to Face with Death. 


Tne words that form ‘the title to this article 
composed the last message of the famous airman, 
Gilmour, as his machine came crashing to the 
earth. 

Many a brave decd has been done and many a 
brave word spoken on the brink of death. 

In Septem last year a Mr. Frank Miller 
was burned to death in an aeroplane at a height of 
200 feet. It was the last day ofa series of exhibition 
flights, and Mr. Miller was unwilling to ge up again 
on account of motor trouble. A crowd assembled 
in front of the hangar shouting, “ He is afraid!” 
The airman withstuod the taunts for a few minutes 
and then ordered out his machine. 

“* No one shall call me a coward !’’ he cried. 

Those were the last words he spoke to any 
human being. At a couple of hundred feet above 
the earth the motor caught fire. An instant later 
the gasoline tank exploded, scattering fragments 
of the aeroplane in all directions. Mr. Miller fell 
to earth fearfully crushed and burned. 

“Book After the Lad!” 

Charles Gotts, a well-known football referee in 
Norfolk, met a death that the bravest man in the 
workl might have been proud to mect. He, his 
brother, and a boy were engaged in sinking a well 
in the Bacton Abbey grounds, when the sides 
began to fall in. Charles Gotts ran to the ladder, 
and was about half way up when he was caught 
by the falling earth and timber. 

He could have still forced himself up, but that 
would have meant tho death of the two below. 
He did not move. Instead he called to his brother, 
“Look after the lad!’ and stayed still while a 
a ie fellow workers hastily dug a trench to 
the bottom of the well. 

For three hours the rescuers dug at the earth 
round the boy, and finally he was lifted into safety. 
Then they turned to Gotts. They found his body 
upright, just as it had been caught. He had been 
crushed to death by the continued falls while 
the boy for whom he gave his life was being rescued. 

Tho sea has been responsible for as many brave 
deeds as the land. In August, 1909, two steamers, 
the Humboldt and Rupert City, received the wireless 
distress signal, ‘ C. Q. D.”’ and then, ‘* Ohio struck 
rock. Sinking. Send aid immediately or all lost.” 

The Humboldt was the first to arrive on the 
scene of the disaster, and rescued nearly 200 people 
from the ship’s boats. Five lives were lost. Ono 
of these was that of the wireless operator who 
sent the C. Q. D. message. His last message was 
received by the wircless station at Ketchikan, in 
Alaska, and ran as follows : 

“Passengers all off. Adrift in small boats. 
Captain and crew going off. Last boat now. 
I am trapped in——” 

The message stopped suddenly. 

George Eccles went down with the ship whose 
passengers he hail saved. 


Garry your ‘ Pearson's” In your 
hand, 
And see what wa will give you. 

Tuts is our latest device for distributing gifts 
among the loyal readers of P.W. 

It is not a competition, there is no entrance 
fee. All you have to do is just simply to carry 
about with you in the street, in tho train, ona’bus, or 
tram your usual ei of Pearson’s Weekly and wait 
till you are spotted by one of the many representa- 
tives of P.W., who aro all over the country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current 
issuc of the paper, our representative will quietl 
hand you a postcard, ready stamped and addressed, 
to the Editor of P.W. in London. On this postcard 
is a long list of gifts, and all you have to do is just 
to place a tick against the gift you prefer, 
write your name and address in the space 
provided, and drop the postcard in the nearest 
pillar box. 

A morning or so later the gift you have selected will 
arrive at your address with the compliments of the 
Editor. Already many readers have received gifts 
in this manner. You'll find a third list of 
names and addresses on page 904. So remember to 


Garry your *‘ Pearson's” in your 
hand, 


And soe what we will give you. 


Now you Enslishmen, Scotsnven, Irishmen, and Welshmen, can you tell me—- 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 


Readers this Week, 


KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


DO YOU 
1. Lord Privy Seal. 
2. Elysian Fields. 
$3. Deadheads (Stage). 
4 Blatherumskite. 
5. Secured and Unsecured Debts. 
6. Plural Voting. 

They are everyday expressions, and I want 
ye to explain them. I will give six half-guineas 
ad the explanations considered the clearest and 
Bt. 


First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like,but cach must be written on a separate 
postcard. . 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, 
March 7th, You may send all your postcards for 
this comoetition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


- AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 65. 
(i) BANSHEE. 

The prize in this contest was awarded to H. T. C. 
Smith, 5 Eshe Road, Crosby, Liverpool, whose attempt 
ier ne : 1 be by th t 

supernatura ing, su @ peasantry 
of Thelen and the Scottish Alsots to wail under 
the windows of a houso where one of the inmates is 
about to die. Certain families of rank are reputed 
to have a special family spirit of their own. 


(2) SECOND BALLOTS. 

G. Cooke, 13 Padwell Road, Southampton, contributed 
the winning explanation in the following terms : 

In some countries when there are more than two 
candidates for one seat, and neither secures a majority 
of the votes cast, the two candidates who reccive 
the largest number of votes are submitted to the 
electors a second time. This second ballot prevents 
a minority from electing its nomince. 

(3) ORANGEMEN. 

The winning definition was sent by Miss M. A. Kilby» 

South View, Spencer Road, Harpenden, Herts, and was 


thus expressed : 

A society of Protestants to defend the 
Protestant succession to the British throne, and the 
Protestant religion in church and State. It originated 
with the accession of William of Orange to the British 
throne in 1688, and is represented by lodges in Ireland, 
North America, Australia, and elsewhere. 

(4) LOG (OF A SHIP). 

The prize of 10s. 6d. has been awarded to C. Builey, 
47 Wickham Lane, Plumstead, for the following : 

A book used in registering the rate of a ship’s 
velocity, with notes on the state of the weather, and 
incidents of the voyage. Also the name of the appar- 
atus which is used to ascertain the vessel’s specd. 
Formerly it was actually a wooden “log ”’—hence 
its name. 

(S) MOONLIGHTEBS. 

The winner, J. Devine, Boyerstown, Navan, Co. 
— Ireland, explained the above term in the following 
toords : 


A body of armed, disguised men, who went about 
by night wreaking vengeance on harsh Irish landlords 
who had evicted theis tenants. They usually sent 
warning letters beforehand, which were always signed 
“Captain Moonlight ’—hence the name, Moonlighters. 
(6) GRINNING LIKE A CHESHIRE CAT. 

P. Howe, & Ferndale, Lambert Street, Hull, supplied 
the explanation of this phrase, selected as the best, It 
was worded as follows : 

According to the best authorities the, origin of this 
phrase is doubtful, but the general idea is that the 
people of Cheshire moulded cheese to represent geianing 
cats. The phrase afterwards became applied to 
anyone grinning in a manner suggestive of these 
Cheshire cheese cats. 


LADIES 
should watch the London 


Daily Grupress 


every Monday for Special Announcements of the 
Leading London Drapers. 


On Sale Everywhere. One Halfpenny. 
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GOLDEN BILLIARDS, ; 


Some of the Champions Make £5,000 a Year 


Joun Roserts stated during tho heaving of 
recent law case that he expected to maky tes 
thousand pounds in twelve months ly bers 
England with George Gray, the Australian jrodjn 
That remark—widely published—will start\> mo, 
prople who have no idea of the moncy «inej |. 

illiard players. 

The income of a first-class profession! } i!linr), 
playor may be anything from £1,000 to f3./, 
year. H. W. Stevenson has often carne: tho hy. 
named sum in the course of twelve monti<, yi; 
such well-known players as Inman, Reece. {lary 


i 
» which has 9 


ney When the strike 
nt thousands of 
ors to. merciless 
disor 


son, and Diggle would consider themsc!,,. |", 1 Sie 
paid if they received less than £1,509, wis o., id stint cae 
would not be surprised if their yearly pro its sey: vite a c 
double that sum. } la oa cS 
In England to-day there is a sma!l ero o oe ere ss 
gat gr cueists whose principal o!.): 1 js to of diso oe 
ecp all the loaves and fishes for them-elis. Ty : Ae sha 
get into this “ring,” or “ trust,” is a vor. itis lonzer to ar 
matter, and many a player from the ce :onics o¢ hat \ as ul E 
Amcrica has tried and tailed a an the strects, 


ry the dead. 
Even Tal 
Oa the other han 
dno arrests to x 
t found nothing t 
hit, cad those th 
tics. People se 


New-comers Frozen Gui, 
The English ‘ pros” realise that the ior of 
them there are the less would be tho shi: : ci the 
spoils, and so unless the new-comer is # jl: ++ cf 
superlative gifte, he is unable to enter the a 
and earn a jiving. George Gray, of coun. 


had ro 


difficulty, for in his case the British yullic.. i They ey 
have him, and the leading English pisyovs we t Stockholm 
compelled to meet him. 


worst of it a 
It is easy enough to freeze out the new-eorr, 5. att 
the method adopted being. the simple one of dui: 
ing toplayhim. And without a first-class opponeit 
the best of billiard-players must scon fal! into the 
second-class ranks, and there is no moncy {er bin 
there. 
Tho professional player in England lochs to! 
income from three sources—the  billian!-til 


manufacturers, the public who pay to sre Jin A Boy 
perform in public, and the patron who cnzies)0 Peri 
for private exhibitions, and pays him har : Doon Lae 
The latter is often the most profitable soi: Pome G 
John Roberts, who has done more to poy poset heise 


‘rruptions w 


billiards than any other player of his tinic 
derive large sums annually from private ex!iition. 
The late King Edward as Prince of Wales was very 
fond of seeing him play, and so at many ent«tt: 
ments got up in honour of his then Royal Hivhnrss 
an exhibition match between Robcrts anil s 
Society amateur was invariebly included. ii:c 3 
zaniged trom twenty guineas to a hundret! pouns— 
not bad pay for little more than an hours work. 


Hundred Guineas for Private Game. 


He declined to v 
e journalists me 

Lstag until the 
t day there 
n ney 


Since his arrival in England George (10 1s lorcizn affairs, 
been the most popular professional for )!1«" Prepored, 
exhibitions, and at one London houce he ii i!4 Tie whole of hi 
.fee of one hundred guineas for a private exis 810% di sssolutely for 
When he made his record break of 2,116 wn cid it day after h 
he was overwhelmed with offers. ve apology, er 

At the present timo George Gray is '!. at 1 may be pi 
attractive billiard-player in England, for 1) e tagre compl. 
want to see him, even if his huge breaks ars» <! Lay Down c 
as being monotonous. During his fi: ) ' 4 li danuary, 19 
England he is said to have mado £2!%, ©!" ito at’ Food 
considering the comparative shoitnes: «| o.) amedan pilgi 
billiard season, is a remarkable feat for a \°y af trict a larze De 
eighteen or thereabouts. nis Si vay authoritic 

H. W. Stevenson is, of course, the Ieadin. 1°" wes in the lugga, 
player, and, as champion, gets the bigg:s' ' ~ aad fol, saving tl 
ane EEE of the private engagements. Sse rated from the 

elbourne Inman, Tom Reece, and Ceci! iTareets Avou. a hundre 
son follow closely on Stevenson’s hee! ; “!t il: in front of 4 
Diggle, now that he has returned to the te!» wth, They 
another popular favourite. All these win “® not resist, bub. 
incomes at which even a Gaiety Theatre ! at "1 take his pla 
lady would not sneer. They are paid to }/' wie tually the | 


yc 


certain balls, to play on certain tables; "5." 
increase their fees by winning the champ «'"!?' 
they can tour the world and reap a rich |)" 
all through a thorough acquaintance with !'« * 
fascinating of indoor games. 


\, and the pilgr 
eit loly water 
°D tho (rain ste 


Tar two dear 


There is an impression in certain circles !-\° wf Il ich one of 
by the “‘strict’* that professional billia: pare “Tuc papers th 
leads to “‘drinking.” It is surely hardly ©" it the beaut 
to state that if a professional player took‘: *"". Ww hid attended 
he would cease to earn his living, for" |, -\nd were 
depends upon a clear eye, @ steady har’. aie test.“ How 


™ the beauties 


sound brain, and these things do not con 3 
Tut was the b 


bottle, 


= —why 
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SILENT STRIKES. 


ea A AOE AE . 
ttle I:dustrial Wars that have had an Amusing 
Side. 


“fan most perfectly conducted strike ever 


+; Low @ correspondent describes the great 
which has recently paralysed the city of 


vnen the strike was declared the Government 
+ thousands of troops into the streets with 
ors to mercilessly repress any digorder. But 
ety was no disorder. The strikers had orders 
m tueir chiefs to keep within doors. 

There were no crowds, no shouting, no bombs, 
«.» troops found nothing to do but loaf about 
qd sioke cigarettes. 

iio so-called silent strike is not altogether o 


+, Three ee a general strike was 
4d in Sweden, cnt allscitly and without a 
<o of disorder over 300,000 men ceased work. 
Trims stopped running, electric-light and gas was 
lonzer to be had. The water supply in Stock- 
i was cut off. There were no scavengers to 
an the streets, no grave-diggers or undertakers to 
ry the dead. 

Even Talked In Whispers. 

Oa the other hand there was no disorder. Police 
dno arrests to make, Troops who were called 
t found nothing to do. The strikers kept out of 
ht, cad those that were about wore their best 
People seemed to be afraid to break the 
They even talked in whispers. The 
ole ot Stockholm was plunged in a Sunday calm. 
ne worst of it all from the point of view of the 
. citizen was that no newspapers were 
cl, and so no one knew in the least what 
Soiee ON, 

c.ief occupation of the strikers during this 
te, but, happily, not lengthy strike was 
Hiundreds sat along the quays with rods 
s, trying to catch a few fish to eke out their 
us. 

A Boycott In Berlin. — 

ing of newspapers, one of the oddest strikes 
ro ord occurred in Germany in 1908, 

A crtain German M.P., Herr Groeber, irritated 
interruptions which came, as he believed, from 
e I'ess Gallery, turned on the reporters and 
nounced them as a set of ‘ swinish louts.” 

He declined to withdraw the phrase, whereupon 
‘nalists met and decided to boycott the 
«tug until they received an apology. 

t day there was an important debate. Not 
lo Berlin newspaper published a word of the 
occcstings, The country heard nothing of what 
ving on, and the members were in despair. 
Buelow was due to make a great speech 
chan afters, He was told that it would not 
! “posed, 

Jue whole of his colleagues turned on Groeber 
id a'solutely foreed him to apologise. On the 
il day after his offence he made a full and 
ine apology, ending with the words: “I beg 
at 1 may be pardoned?”? Never was a silent 
i’ tore completely successful. 
Lay Down on the Railway Lines. 
da January, 1910, an extraordinary scene was 
ted at Feodosia, in the Crimea. A party of 
umedan pilgrims, returning from Mecca, each 
{a large box containing holy water. The 
vy authorities ordered them to put these 
in the luggage-van. They quietl But firmly 
l, saving they would rathor die than be 

‘ited from their beloved boxes. 

dc a hundred of them then lay down on the 
‘11 front of the train. The authorities wero 
“tess, They tried moving them. The men 
Ol resist, but as soon as one was lifted, another 
(ake his place. 
: Tlually the station-master was forced to give 
aay the pilgrims were given permission to take 
‘t loly water into the carriages with them. 
°D tho (rain started, two hours late, 


° Hid dcarest friends were - discussing the 
: ‘ch one of the dearest friends had attended. 
7 af papers this morning speak of me as being 
i the beauties of the ball,” said the one 
Ww had attended. 
\ were you?” asked the other, with 
rs How nice it must have been! Who 
ic beauties ? ” 


That wag —— . 
‘t was the beginning of their estrangement. 
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OUR MOVING PICTURES 


FATE 
A love Tragedy 
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THE STORY. 

= ety shows how the lives of two fond lovers were brought toa 
trazic end. 

Gertie and Charles are saying good-bye to one another, aad the girl 
gives her sweetheart a pin to wear as a symbol of her love. Charles is 
left alone to admire the present, when, horrors ! it drops Into the water. 

Although anagble to swim, he pluoges into the stream ia order to 
obtain the priceless possession. 

The scene changes ; a week has passed. ms 

Gertie bas grown tired of waitiag for Charles and commenced her meal. 

Suddenly she chokes, and falls to the grouad. 

A doctor is seot for, an X-ray examination made, and the pia Is 
discovered penetrating the lady's heart. 

The trout had gobbled it up whea it fell ia the water. 


—why the girls of your own race are the prettiest in the world? Tell me in twelve words. 


e 
En. 


Asses’ Milk is a Splendid Thing for Consumptives. 


Sere 


DONKEY DAIRIES. 


Most of our readers have probably noticed at 
one time or another the legend “* Asses’ milk ” in 
the window ofa particularly enterprising milk-shop. 

As a matter of fact the sale of asses’ milk is a 
very flourishing, though very small, industry of 
which the general public knows very little. 

The average doctor does not recommend it, not 
because he fails to appreciate its value, but because 
he is well awaro that the six shillings a quart 
demanded for it is beyond the purse of the majority 
of ratients. 

‘he chief reason why the milk is so oxpensive is 
that the mother ass absolutely refuses, with all the 
characteristic obstinacy of her breed, to give te 
man the whole of her milk. 

She stipulates, in effect, that her foal shalMfirst 
be properly nourished. Man may take what is 
left. Any attempt to remove the foal is promptly 
followed by a drying up of the milk supply. The 
result is that the average milking yields a bars 
half-pint. 

Penned in Stalls Like Lambs. 

If you were to make a tour of inspection over a 
“ donkey dairy ” just about milking-time you would 
see the asses penned in a row of big stalls, each 
having a little stall by the side of it in which tio 
foal, little bigger than a lamb, is placed. 

The task of the donkey milker i3 anything but a 
light one. The amateur would be sure to make a 
literal moss of the job, for the asses that like being 
milked are few and far between. Morcover, tlie 
kick of the ass is a good deal more varied than that 
of the cow, who only kicks sideways, and the 
milker has also to keep a sharp look out for tie 
strong teeth of his charge. Twice a day the milker 
has to enter the stall—for a paltry pint. 

The population of the donkey dairy is a suifling 
one. There is no regular stock, as in the caso of « 
cow farm. The majority of the asses are brought 
in by the great donkey-owning class—tho costers. 

Good for Ailing Chilidror. 

It is an arrangement that suits both parties 
excellently —tho coster particularly; for, instead of 
having to look forward to a period of loss Ly with- 
drawal from work as maternity approaches, the 
vendor of vegetables receives a substantial rent 
for his “ moke ” so that he can hire another to do 
his work and yet have a comfortable balance, 

Another means of obtaining recruits is through 
country agents. In London the trade is virtually 
a monopoly, and the two or three Lig dealers ire- 
quently reccive orders from dairymen in the country. 
And an arrangement is always made with these to 
send along information of any milch ass in their 
district. The dairyman receives a small payment 
for the information, and a representative is gencrally 
dispatched from London to make terms with the 
owner. 

The milk is used chiefly for the delicate children 
of the rich and for the aged. It is also very guod 
for consumptives, a3 tuberculosis is absoluteiy un- 
known amongst donkeys, whereas, as is well-known, 
it is very common in the cow. 

it Cannot be Watered. 

A few fashionable women and professional 
beauties use it for washing the face in the belicf 
that it is especially good for tie complexion. But 
this is largely the survival of an old superstition, 
for, applicd externally, the mil is not superior ty 
that of the cow. 

One of the many virtues of asaes’ miik is that it 
is practically impossible to water it without detec- 
tion. In its natural state it is s0 very thin and 
watery in appearance that further dilution could 
not ¢scape notice. In composition it is more 
sugary and less cheesy than cow's milk. 

The milk, to be effective, must be takea fresh s 
and for this reason it is impossible for those who 
live in the country to obtain supplies from one of 
the city centres. To meet this markot the asses 
are frequently “ sub-let”; but the renter his to 
pay the cost of carriage of mother and foal both 
ways. 

The rent may be anything from one guinea a 
week. But he who rents an ass rents trouble. Tho 
journey may quite probably upset tho m ther, 
which will mean the attendance of a vet; while 
there will be great difficulty in obtaining a com- 
petent milker ‘Who will be able to do the works 
without injury to himself or his charges. 


oT 
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Complete Short Story. ae 


of importance to give me. I was puncttl, 4 
be sure. elie) 
“*V've got mews for you,’ he began «. - ] 
entered. ; 
“* About the murder ?’ 
** Yes. I know who did it.’ 
“* Who ?’ I cried. 
““* Wait a moment. You must promise) : .:,) 
and hear me out.’ Pe 
“* Yes, yes; fire away, for Heaven's sale! 7} 
““*T did it,’ he said calmly. ‘. 


doubt he was upset and low in spirits. That was 
only natural, I mbaoet as he was in a bit of an awkward 
position, and must be wag! ying about being suspected 
and I gave him just a kindly hint or two to be careful. 
Then ke sort of owned up he was in great distress, 
didn’t know what he should do, and 80 on till my 
suspicions were growing every minute. Yes, he says, 
‘you don’t know what it means to me—I've lost 
my place.’ g ; 

that was a facer for me. It simply badn’t 
occurred to him that he might be suspected. To my 


A Detective’s Story of 
a Sensational Crime. 


Told b ind, that put him right at once ; a fellow who could “*You! You mean it?’ 
ones Toler himself a on a place when fe had} “ ‘I’m not likely to joke about it,’ he repli). Xu 
H. M. PAULL, murder hanging over his hea was as innocent as I was. | sit still as you promised ; don’t get excit—:1. 


“*Then the man who jumped over the v.11, 


“The first question was how could a man get into 
the garden? ‘The tradesmen’s entrance was out of the 
uestion ; the side door was locked at cight. So was the 
oor to the lane, and at eight it was quite light. There 
was scarcely cover for a child anywhere in the garden, 
so it was improbable that the murderer got in early in 
the evening and hid. The simplest way would bo for 
him to climb over the wall from the lane in the dark, 
so I naturally investigated that first. 

“A narrow flower-bed ran along the wall, and a 
glance showed me a broken bush and a dent in the 
soft earth. Then I went to the lane. The wall was a 
high one, ’twould have taken a very active man to 
climb it, and ’twasn't likely he would have risked & 
ladder. So I examined the wall carefully at the 
point opposite the broken bush, and found a strong 
nail driven in between the bricks about three feet 
from the ground. Putting my toe on this [ found it 
would be an casy job to surmount the wall. Once in 
the garden ‘twas child’s play to unbolt the door and 
leave it open for retreat. . 

“TI went back to the broken bush and eped oe 
every inch of ground, and got my reward. picked 
up a penny and a small pocket-knife. No doubt as 
the fellow scrambled over they had dropped out of his 
pocket. The penny was no usc, but the knife might 
prove a valuablo clue. . 

“T worked like a horse the next day or two, for this 
affair had made no end of a sensation and I wanted to 
pull it off if I could. But the only bit of help I got 
was from the butler who told me he'd heard his master 
at high words with a caller two nights previously. 
Mr. Magit himself showed his visitor out, which seemed 


railing ?’ 

“ «There was no man, of course.’ 

“* But the nail in the wall, the pocket-knifi. «° 

*** All very simple,’ he interrupted. ‘lu: 9:4 
theory that if one really wanted to commit: :.2, 
safely, it was easy enough, and so it scem«.’ . 

“J was bewildered. Why did he com...) +'¢ 
murder, and, if so, why did he confess it ? ? 

“ He seemed amused at my puzzled Jook. ‘1; ¢.' 
you all about it,’ he said. °1 was engaged to i ¢| 
who wouldn’t marry me till I had six hundred youn’; 
a ycar. Magit wouldn’t give mo moro than 
hundred pounds, which was a very good screw, ar. 
had one hundred and fifty pounds of my own. The 
only way I saw of getting the balance wa: by 
speculation ; if I failed I was no worse off as reat. 
marrying, and if I succeeded, ’twould be all rivti: 
started operating under another name. I male 
money, and lost it ; then made a little more, tli 
alot. The upshot was I had to take some of M 
of course, I meant to pay it back when I'd the 
But he found it out before the luck turned. ‘That v 
creme ae had me in; gave me the sack, and (ul! ue 
that if I didn’t repay the wholesum next day he woud 
prosecute me. That meant prison and ruin; I'l 19 
way of raising fifty pounds, let alone five hundred. 

“*That settled it. I saw that if I killed lim no 
one would know about the money I'd taken, an] thi 
probably I should get the same post under tic: 
who would take his appointment. The only cifticu'y 
was to murder him safely, and that I’d already tiwuzli 
about ; for I’d seen the chance of his discovering th 
truth. 

“*T went back to my bedroom; got my revolver, 
which no one knew I possessed, and an old yoclct- 
knife I hadn’t used for years. Then I slipp:i! into 
the garden by a side door, and got the garienis 
hammer and a long nail. There was no one in the live, 
and it didn’t take half a minute to do what I wanted. 
Then I broke a bush and trampled a hole in the flower 
bed by the wall, dropping the penny and kuife nur: 
made another dent in the earth under the veraniali—l 
had to be careful there ; put back the hammcr, an‘ got 
Lae) to my room where I cleaned the ea:th of wy 

ots. 

“¢Then I went to Magit and shot him; ran to the 
verandah and threw the revolver away, tore duwa 
a si a and knocked over @ pot, and then shouted 
for help and rang the bell. That’s how ‘twas ders; 
simplicity itself, eh 2? 1 knew you would be +o bu: 
after your clues that you’d never suspect mc.’ 

“He really seemed rather proud of hims¢!f. and I 
confess I'd never heard anything much cooler av 
cleverer. No professional would have thuv.!.t of 
it ; that’s where education comes in. . 

““* And why do you tell me about it now ? "1° wed 
when he'd answered a few questions I put tu lin. 

“+ It seemed a pity that no one should kro hi" 
neatly I’d tricked you all,’ he replied. ‘Am! si? 
a decent sort of chap, and I should like you ty .:t 
five hundred pounds reward.’ 

““*'That’s no reason,’ I said. ; 

““* No, of course, it isn’t. The real reason, my vit 
fellow, is that I’m tired of it all. The git 1 was 
engaged to marry has thrown me over—she hn! re 
been losing money—Magit’s successor wout #) 1" 
me his secretary—he’s given it to a nephew andl 
owe about one thousand five hundred your's an 
haven't a shilling. Of course, I could bolt ands" 
from scratch again, but I’m not equal to it YS 
worth it. So I'm going to end it.’ . 

“He secmed almost to make a joke of i! 
suspicion entered my head that he was makin: : 
me. Of course, it’s not uncommon for }"" 
accuse themselves of crimes they’ve never cu" 

“© You want me to arrest you, I supp: se, Is 
‘But suppose when we get to the station 3." 
You've ever confessed and make me look like #1!" | 

‘He smiled. ‘I’ve thought of that, too, he repuey, 
* I’ve written it all out and vee it; Dll get it! Cee 

‘He opened the door of his bedroom. 1 1°“) 
him like a shot, but I wasn’t quick eno”. |. 
slammed the door behind him, and I heard ''« ik 
shoot just as I grasped the handle. I put my -'"", 
to the door with all my strength and the lv)" 
ba But I was too late—he had shot bins. + 

here was a ring at my front door. “ee 

“That’s my man, I expect,” remarked Davie" 
throwing away the stump of hiscigar,. ===. 

“ You didn’t get the reward, I supposo ? ” ! inquies, 

“I didn't, sir; 1 never had the check to a-4'-t" 


I wap never had occasion to’ mect a detective 
before. But the mystcrious disappearance: of some 
valuable papers had necessitated my appealing to the 
authoritics, and Mr. Davidson’s visit was the result. 

He was exactly what I had imagined a detective to 
be—clean-shaven face, keen eye, high forehcad, 
unnoticeable features. He had telephoned for some 
information, and till it came I had him on my hands. 

I suggested somo whisky and a cigar; and no 
suggestion I had hitherto made had met his approval 
so immediately. Then I tried to make conversation : 
I imagincd he would be an interesting man to talk to. 
We easily drifted from my particular case to crime 
in general. : 

“Yes, sir,” he said ; “it isn’t the professional that 
puzzles us—it’s the amateur. Now a burglary, for 
instance—I can tell at a glance if certain men have 
been in it. It’s like being able to tell who's painted a 
famous picture without looking at the cata logue.” 

“‘ T’ve heard of such cases,” I assented. 

“Exactly, sir. ‘Then look at boxing ; you know what 
a regular boxer will do pretty well, but an amateur 
takes you all by surprise. Then there’s motive : 
onc knows why a professional does his little job ; but, 
bless you! there’s no accounting for an amatcur. 
I’ve known murder done for three-and-six, and a chap 
commit euicide because he’d lost his purse.” 

“Then your failures are with amateurs in crime ? ” 
+I suggested. I felt at once it was in bad taste to 
allude to failures, and hastencd to replenish his glass. 

“TI have failed sometimes,” he assented, ignoring 
my apologetic action. “I can give you an instance 
if you like in which I was fairly done, and I don't 
know who wouldn't have been. You remember the 
case of Mr. Magit, M.P., a few years ago?” 

J had a faint recollection of a murder case connected 
with the name. 

“‘Tt was never found out, I think ? ” I remarked. - 

“No,” he answered slowly, “it was never ‘found 
out’ exactly. ‘Twas like this. Mr. Magit was a 
rather big sort of pot, rich and a bach@lor; he had 
a post in the Government, Sub-Secretary of something. 
He lived in a house with a small garden at the back and 
a Jane at the back of that with a high-wall between. 
His private secretary—a young gentleman called 
Madd is n—lived in the same house, and only servants 
beside. Maddison’s salary was three hundred pounds 
a year end he had one hundred and fifty pounds of his 
own. ) learnt that later. 

“'Then one night in June Mr. Magit was murdered 
as he gat at his desk in the room looking on to the 
garden, 1 was sent for early next morning, and met 
tho inspector and doctor. There was no doubt about 
the facts; someone had shot point blank at him 
about two yards off, and blown a hole in his head. 

““Maddison was there, of course, and I heard his 
story. He'd been sitting in the next room, as usual, 
ia when he heard voices through the door. He 
was a bit surprised as ho didn’t know Mr. Magit had a 
visitor. Then he heard a shot and rushed to the 
room to sce his employer falling sideways off his chair 
with his head smashed, and a man vaulting over the 
lew railing inclosing the vcrandah. I ought to have 
told you that the room was on the ground floor with a 
verandah outside ; the French windows were wide open 
as ’twas a hot night. 

‘‘ Maddison rushed to Magit to hold him up, then 
shouted ‘Murder!’ and rang the bell; the butler 
and servants came rushing in. They telephoned for 
the doctor and sent for the police, but there was 
nothing to do—the man was as dead as.a door-nail. 
‘The butler ran to the garden, but, of course, there was 
Do one. 

“Then the constable had his little innings. He 
scarched the garden and found the revolver under a 
bush. The door leading into the lane was shut but 
not bolted, but the butler could swear it was fastened 
eccurcly an hour before ; he always saw it was bolted 
at top and bottom before dark. The constable also 
pointed out tome a big dent in the bed by the verandah 
where the man had jumped down ; but the lawn was too 
orc and dry to show steps over the grass except 

aintly. 

“So I started off for my own investigations. 
Maddison offered to come, too, but I preferred going 
alone. I didn’t want him to see what I did, because, 
after all, he was the only one who really knew anything 
about the murder, and though I never let myself get 
@ prejudice.in favour of one theory rather than another 
I to be careful. 

__ “ His manner had impressed me favourably, but no 


Mary won a little purse, 
It looked to all so grand, 

For everywhere that Mary went, 
She’d “Pearson's” in her hand. 


(See page 886.) 


odd; and the butlcr heard the ranger say as he 
left : ‘ You’ve done me this time, but I swear I'll be 
even with you.’ 

_“Magit laughed and slammed the door. The 
butler hadn’t mentioned this to anyone, being a discreet 
sort of man; and I told him not to let a word of it 
pass his lips. I took down the best description of the 
visitor that the man could supply, and felt that at last 
I had @ clue, though a pretty vague one. 

“T asked Mr. Maddison casually if he had reason 
to think Magit had any enemies, but he wasn’t aware 
of any. His employer didn’t confide much in him, 
itappeared. He knew nothing of any visitor two nights 
ago. 


“The inquest came on before I’d been able to do 
much in the way of a search for theymysterious visitor. 
The evidence was pretty much what I’ve told you, 
and the yerdict, naturally, wilful murder by some 
person or ‘persons unknown. 

“It was announced that a reward of five hundred 
pounds was offered for the apprehension of the 
murderer. 

“T thought luck was on my side at last when just 
before the inquest ended the butler whispered in my 
ear: ‘ That’s him.’ He pointed to a man amongst the 
crowd whom I had alrcady noticed as taking a great 
interest in the proceedings. But before the day was 
out I was fetched up short again; the man was a 
Member of Parliament and was actually speaking in 
the House at the time of the murder. 

“Though I wouldn’t confess it to myself I was 
pretty hopeless. My only clues were the revolver 
and the pocket-knife, and there wasn’t a ghost of a 
mark to show to whom they belonged. 

“Then the absence of motive was poveling 3; nothin, 
but an insane desire for revenge could have promp' 
such a crime, for no robbery had been attempted. 
Of course, jealousy might explain everything, but so 
far, no woman had ay in the case. 

“T found out as much as I could about Mr. Maddi- 
son. The only matter of interest I discovered was that 
he was engaged to be married, secretly. The girl 
was a typist, pa respectable but poor. She had 
never been seen at Magit’s house. Dead wall in that 
direction.” 

The detective stopped and took a drink. His 
manner indicated that his tale was over. 

“So that’s the end of it?” I inquired. 

_. “No,sir. There’s a script. Three months later 

I got a note from Mr. Maddison asking me to call at 

his rooms that evening as he had some information 
¢ 
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od for the amusement of the many tens of 
isan of our readers who take a keen interest 
‘ociation Football, and to enable them to 
pi "dials knowledge to good account. The 
ree offered is £250, and the task set enables 
competitors to display their skill in following up 
{cot'll, and also fosters their interest in the 
game. 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 


On the entry form o oppo posite you will find the 
ranes of the clubs taking part in seventeen 
watches to be played on Baterisy March 9th. 

You have first of all to make yourself acquainted 
with the records and capabilities of the various 
cubs, and decide in each case which club you 
thiuk will win, Then draw a line in ink through 
the name of the club which yon believe will lose. 
If, in your ot nion, any of the matches will result 
in a draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


As a help and gulde to the exercise of your 
Judgment, we recommend ‘‘ Pearson's Football 
Annual,” price 3d, (or pp free 44. from em 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.) 
which will be found complete Intormation fas Noid 
teams, records of play in past seasons, and results 
of corresponding League matches played last 
season, all of which are of enormous assistance 
in marking your coupon. 
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RESULT OF CONTEST No. 


< contest competitors were invited to forecast the 

: ea matches played on Saturday, February 17th. 

. ic prize of £25 has been divided by J. Tyler, 2 Argyle 
"vo, Montagu Road, Edmonton, and R. Wiliiams, 


> arsell Avenue, Barton Road, Patricroft, Lanes., who 
i cach only two incorrect results, 
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We will send you one for Lent. 


‘VE you heard of our magic boxes ? 

‘vy are little red boxes, each of which is 
‘ely guaranteed to produce many a day’s 
18 ag if certain very ties conditions are 


Vs 


is a magic box for every reader of P.W. 
on es to apply for one. 
a {xe potent charm of these boxes only works 
bee of Lent ; so that if you wish to make 
iments with the box of happiness you should 
; é in vour application at once. 
n will receive Rea of post what you 
v ore at first to be merely a curious piece of 
“board, something which does not look at all 
-\ box. But follow the directions, and the 
at resolves itself into the daintiest little 
‘ox you ever saw. 
a it is @ savings box; there is the secret 
‘Ss charm, Following the ‘directions, you paste 
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offered Again for Football Results. 
NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


CUT QUI COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 
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Pearson's Football Contest 
No. 28. 
Matches to be stugel on Saturday, March 9th. 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw dou’t cross out either. 
Sheffield Wednesday v Sheffield United 
End 


Manchester City v Preston North En 
Buy v Newcastle United 
Nois Couniy v Liverpool 
Middlesbro: gh v Aston Villa 
Clapton Orient v Burnley ~ 
Bristol City v Chelsea 
Birmingham v Notts Forest 
Huddersfield Town v Grimsby 

jossop , v cee ead Fosse 

poo v ro’ T: 

Southampton v Norwich or 
New Brompton v Brighton and Hove A. 
oo oonre 2 v Luton 

ymou rgy! bd Leyton 
Watford v Stoke 


Queen’s Park Rangers v Bristol Rovers 
The above matches take. place on the ground 
of the first-named club, 

I agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept tt as final, and 
Lenter only on this understandin, 
conditions petted 


and I agree to 


ablde by the in “* Pearson’s 


Weekly.” 
Signature «.. 
Address... 


WHAT WINNERS SAY. 


Mr. F. Barnfield, 4 Finsbury Street, Sudden, Rochdale, 
winuer of £250 in this Football Competition, writes: 

“Thave in my possession one of your ‘Foot- 
ball Annuals,’ and consider it an excellent 
guide and a great help.” 

Other winners who recommend 
Annual,” are as follows: 

Mr. J. Hindmarch, 18 Beach Street, Sunderland, 
winner of £125. 

Mr. G. E. Pepper, 24 Station Parade, Norbury. 
winner of £25. 

Mr. J. arely: 57 The Side, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
winner of 

Mr. F. Tilby, 14 Lorre seg Mews, St. John's Wood 
Road, winner of £12 1 

Mr. J. W. etaks, 11 Cobbota Street, Ipswich, 
winner of £12 10 

Mr. W. J. aust 88 Bridport Road, Upper 
Edmonton, winner of £6 5s. 

Mr. A. Hooker, White Horse, 
Holborn, winner of £6 Ss. 


a s Football Annual,” price 3d., 
be obtained, post free 4d., from the 
Pu lisher, 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 
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Fetter Lane, 


around it a printed label, which tells you the 
whole story. 

“Tent Savings for the Fresh Air Fund,” says 
the label. “ Ninepence pays for & poor child to 
have a day in the country. Ten shillings will 
enable a child to spend two weeks at tie seaside.” 

You cannot practise self- denial in Lent with 
better effect than by saving money for the F.A.F. 

The magic box is very small—it is easily filled. 

The man who denies himself two ounces of 
tobacco, and puts the pennies saved into the magic 
box, secures for one poor town child the golden day 
of jfs life. 

dies who deny themselves a few sweets, 
some trifling pleasure or luxury, can work the signs 
as easily, 

Arrangements are now 
F.A.F.’s summer campaign. 
the season a good send-off ? 

If you will, write to-day for a Tent Savings 
Box, addressing a postcard to the Hon. Secretary, 
F.A.F., 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

When your box is full of money, send it to the 
same address, and vou can rest content that you have 
worked a potent charm for humah happiness. 


being made for the 
Won't you help to give 


Most of the tongue-twisters in ewvistence are old and hackneyed. 
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WEAVERS IN WHITECHAPEL 


A Little Bit of Lancashire in London. 
By JAMES SHERLIKER. 


T map a big forprise the other Sunday morning. 
It was in Middlesex Street—better known as 
Petticoat Lane. A stallholder with a Lancashire 
dialect as rough as a paving-stone was holding 
forth in his natural burr to a crowd made up of 
Cockneys, Jews, and foreigners. 

He is a regular, I find. And he does a roaring 
business in hot peas. As he hands out the little 
plates to his customers he gives impromptu address23 
on life and work in the cotton country. 

‘**I came oop here on a visit,” he says, “ and ; 
was takin’ a stroll down the Lane—by which I 
mean I was fightin’ mi way—one Sunday morning 
when I noticed Lancashire weren't represented. 
So I stopped. Who wants bread ? 


“Lived in Proud Preston.” 


“ Don’t judge a man bi his stall, nor his chances 
in life bi the cut of his coat—Pennuth fer you ? 
Did yo ever hear of Bob Arkwright ?—Yo'll find 
the mint sauce in that bottle—well, Bob invented 
the spinning mule—Slice, did yo say ?—and fer 
a long time—Two plates over this side, George— 
Fer a long time nob’dy would take any notice of 
him because he lived in a cellar—Fivepence change, 
thanks—Yes, lived in a cellar at Preston. What 
(staring hard at a hungry-looking foreigner), never 
heard of Preston? Oh, but I'd fergot yo're a 
Russian—Lean oop, Tommy, yo'll have the show 
over in @ minnit. 

“Yes, splendid grub, peas. Sweet peas. Wot, 
oh! This is the year for ’em and this is the stall 
for ’em—nah, Lazarus, keep ver elbow off them 
slices—Hello, Tom (to a newcomer). We'll I'm 
jiggered ! Who'd a thought of meeting you ‘ere. 
Ere you are, spoonful extry fer owd Lancashire.” 
Lancashire Life Attracts the Alien. 

On another stall I came across little bits of spin- 
ning mules, and looms, and discarded mechanism 
used in the preparatory stages ol the cotton industry. 
What earthly use they could be to anybody in 
London I am at a loss to know. I only know 
that they attracted the foreigners, and that a good 
many purchases were made. 

Another Lancashire man Eee an interesting 
speech to his cosmopolitan audience as he weighed 
out sweetmeats. He had been through the mill, 
he said. 

“And by mill,” he added, “I mean the place 
where we spin and weave yer clothes.” 

He gave word pictures. of spinning looms and 
w eaving- -sheds, and placed his little hammer cross- 
wise over a piece of butterscotch in explanation 
of the way the shuttle carried the threads across 
the looms. He made quick revolutions with his 
hand in the air to show the immense speed of a 
mill's machinery and told stories of girls’ eyes 
being knocked out by flying shuttles and of men’s 
arms being tom off between cciling beams and 
shafting. 

One Way of Getting a Crowd. 

“That's the way to hold ’em,” he remarked 
in a whisper. “Tell ‘em something that has 
nothing whatever to do with yer business an’ 
they'll listen. Fine way to geta crowd.” 

I noticed that the next stall on the right was held 
by a Jew. The next stallon the left was held by an 
Italian. Standing near was an Algerian selling 
silken shawls, and behind, a stout German kept a 
shop stocked with liver sausage. 

The only real English people were Cockneys 
and ex-cotton workers. 

“You didn’t expect to come across a bit of 
Lancashire in Petticoat Lane,” a friend remarked 
as We came away. 

“Our fathers didn’t expect to come ac.o33 
forcigners here fifty or sixty years ago,” [ replied. 

“Are you hinting that in time Petticoat Lano 
may become all-British again .” 

“Yes, if every county will do what Lancashire 
is doing, send stall-holders here.” 

* Let's ask them,” he said. 


— 


“Good idea.” 


““T am_so very fond of music,’ ’ said Miss Kittish, 
as she swung herself round on the piano- stool 
and faced Mr. Harkins, after thrumming away for 
half an hour for his entertainment. 

“Aht” replied the young gentleman thought 
lessly. ‘‘ Why don’t you take lessons ? o 
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Su0uT COMPLETE STORY.‘ 
ae | a AEST SEIS ETT 


Pero 


‘The Story of an 
Accident and a 
Cure. 


Ey WILLIAM 
POLLOCK, 


Tr Billy had not 
been a hero wor- 
shipper ho would have taken bettcr care of himself 
and would not havo been run over. But if he had 
not got run over th> greatest event in his ten years of 
life would never have come about. 

Billy —William Pratt was his full nathe—did not see 
the motor-’bus till it was right on him and too late 
to jump aside. He did hear some shouts and the noise 
of fakes being pe on, but before he could move the 
great thing had knocked him down and passed over him, 

That was all Billy knew for some hours. Then when 
he regained consciousness he found himself in a soft 
bed in a big room. It was somehow a very quiet 
room, and there was a dim sort of light at one end of it. 

Just at firet Billy lay quite still, trying to take 
everything in and recall what had happened to him. 
Yes, of course, he—— 

Suddenly he felt a horrible sensation, a kind of 
intolerable -hot,-burning fecling, in his left leg, and 
somewhere inside him. He tricd to move, but that 
only made the pain worse, and he cried out in agony. 

Someone came close to his bed, and he felt a hand, a 
gentle, beautifully cool hand, on his forehead. 

“Don’t try and move, kiddic,” said a voice. Billy 
knew at once that it was “‘ alady’s voice.” ‘“* I’m going 
to give you something to drink, and then you'll go o 
to sleep again.” 

He felt an arm under him, raising slightly, and a cu 
pressed to his lips. He drank grecdily and then sa 
down on his pillow again. 

Another awful surge of pain swept through him. 
*‘ Oh,” he cried in his suffering—“ oh, it ’urts, it ’urta. 
What’s the matter? Where am 1?” 

Again the hand soothed his brow. “There, there,” 
said the voice, “ try and f° to pene kiddie. You'll be 
better jn the morning. t’s all right here ; you've had 
an accident and this is a hospital.” 

““A ’orspital?’? muttered the boy. ‘Me in a 
‘orspital 2? Oh, then you're one of the ladies—one of 
the nurses, ain't You, miss? When can I go ’ome, 
miss 2?” * 

Tho cool hand—this time he gripped it tight in his 
own rough hands—eascd him through a fresh spasm 
of pain, and then : 

“Yes, I’m one of the nurses—Nursg Hichens,” said 
‘* Who are you, kiddie, and where 


the soothing voice. 
do you live?” 

Drowsily he told her bis name and his aunt’s address, 
and then, muttcring to himself, ‘‘ run over by a motor- 
*bus after the match and in the ’orspital—we fair beat 
*em by two to one ’—he mercifully fell alseep. 

Bright winter sunshine was streaming in through the 
windows when Billy woke up. The pain in his leg and 
round his ribs was not quite so sharp or so frequent 
now, and in his intervals of freedom Ne looked about 
him intcrestedly. 

Ycs, he remembered all about the accident now. He 
had been so engrossed in that goal which Milne had 
shot three minutes before time and so given him—and 
Billy’s favourite team—tho bps lag its mpponenls 
er he had no thought for anything, even his own 
safcty. 

How the great crowd had cheered—and how Billy 
himself had cheered—when the wonderful amateur 
centre-forward scored. To Billy, John Milne was the 
prratess hero in the world. There was no other foot- 

allor as good—Billy was certain of that. 

Once the great man had actually smiled and spoken 
to him. Billy had secon him going on to the ground 
before a big match and had plucked up his courage and 
said, “ Good luck, Mr. Milne, sir,” and Mr. Milne had 
actually noddcd to him, laughed, and replied, “‘ thanks, 
sonny!” 

That had quite established the boy’s hero-worship. 
Never by any chance did he miss a match in which his 
bero was playing. His aunt—Billy’s fathcor and 
mother had dicd long ago—grumbled, scolded, and 
somctimes even cuffed him because of his passion for 
football, but somchow he always managed to scrape up 
threepence for his admission to the ground and to 
escape from his ill-tempered guardian on Saturday 
afternoons. 

In the afternoon his aunt camo to sce him.. That 

rhaps was not a very pleasant incident for the boy, 

ause the woman grumbled at him for getting 
run over. 

“‘ Serve yer right for gol’ to them football matches,” 
was hetggrecting. ‘‘ Nice thing fer me, ain’t it, bein’ 
let in ter keep a cripple all ‘is life ? ” 

The cross-grained old woman rather depressed the 


We are all tired of “She sells sea shells,” and the like. I want a 
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and Nurse Hichens came 
comfortable he brightened 
up again. 


Before long they were firm friends. She found out 
what Billy liked to talk about—and she talked to him. 
“Of course, your leg will get all right again and 
you'll be able to pley, football,” she assured him. 
““ Why, one of my brothers broke a leg when he was 
your age, Billy, and yet he played for Oxford against 
Cambridge when he grew up.” 
That cheered him up immensely, and, later on, he 
told her, quite as an ordinary thing, all avout his hero 
and how he had once spokentohim. — . 
Curiously enough, although the boy didn’t o ppreciate 
the coincidence, Nurse Hichens knew John Milne. | 
“And so you think Mr. Milne is the ee man in 
the world, do you, Billy?” sho laughed. | * I must 
tell him all about you when I sce him again.” 
Billy got quite flushed with excitement. _ Will 
yer recly ?” he said. ‘Tell ‘im where I see ‘im and 
wot I said; p’raps ‘c'll remember. I s'pose yer 
couldn’t tell ’im that I see ‘im shoot that oal on 
Saturday an’ that I ’ope ’e'll get another this Sat’day 
against the Spurs?” é 
Nurse Hichens smiled. ‘I don’t quite know when 
I shall sce him ncxt, but I'll tell him all you say when 
I do, Billy.” ihe 
as Thank er, nurse,” said Billy. ; Ba 
For two days Billy went on scemingly getting better 
and better. But then a reaction sct in. His spirits 
became depressed, and not even Nurse Hichens could 
rouse him to renewed cheerfulness. 
“T ain’t got no friends like others *ave,” he sobbed. 
“ Pcople’s always comin’ to see everyone but me. I 
ain’t got no one to come round an’ sce me an’ bring me 
anything, Aunt Tilly's been ’ere once, an’ she nagged 
me—an’ there ain’t no one else in the world. Father 
an’ mother’s dead, an’-——” 
The poor pathetic little figure, one of the great, cruel 
world’s unloved, uncared for children, buried his face 


SARARARARR ROO eee eeau3“5rr eee 


A REGRETTABLE INCIDENT. 
(Extract from Daily Paper.) 


Magistrate : “ Five shillings or seven days.” 

Pincher: “As I’m not exactly what you'd 
call a millionaire, your worship, I'll do the 
time.” z 

[In consequence of the above sad event, we are 
unable to publish a ‘‘Pincher”’ story tris week. 
Unless further trouble occurs, Pincher will give usa 
story next week.—Epiror, ‘‘ P.W.’’] 


boy, but when she had gone 
torah to him and make fim 


RnR Yer ees 


in his pillow, his forlorn little shoulders heaving 
piteously. 

Nurse Hichens gently smoothed him. “ Billy, 
dear, don’t cry,” sbe begged. ‘‘ Of course, we love 
you. Your aunt-rcally‘loves you, I love you, and——” 

“Yes, you love me,’ he interrupted almost fiercely. 
“ You love rhe, but I can’t stop "ere with you always. 
When I’m better an’ go away there won’t be no one. 
Oh, I ‘ope I'll die ; I ’ope P’'l——” 

He worked himself into such a condition and brooded 
so much over his unhappy state that he did make 
himself quite ill. The accident had been a great shock 
to his rather poorly-nourished system, and this, 
together with his depression, rendered his case serious. 

“Says he wants to die, docs he?” remarked tho 
house bungonn to Nurse Hichens. ‘ Well, unless he 
bucks up he’ll get his wish. Hasn't he got any rela- 
tions who don’t nag? No? Well, what he wants is 
some excitement that'll shake him up and change his 
thoughts.” 

That was on Friday. On Saturday Billy did cheer u 
a bit and take some interest in the thought of the manich 


that afternoon between his favourite club and the | 


’Spurs, but he wes far from hia old self. 

“Have you secn Mr. Milne an’ told ’im about me 
yet, nurse?” he asked. 

She shook her head. ‘Not yct, Billy—I’ve been 
so busy, you see. But I will directly I get a chance, 
Meanwhile, you must hurry up and get well, and go 
and see Mr. Milne playing again.” 

But although the nurse spoke cheerfully she realised 
only too well that the child was dangerously ill, and 
might slip away at any time. 

. Ihe news that his favourite team had been beaten by 
three goals to two—he so fretted and begged for an 
evening paper that one had to be given him—did not 
improve matters. .Even the fact that his hero, John 
Milne, had scored both the losers’ goals only brighte 
him up for a little while. 

And then, sceing how it was with the boy, Nurse 
Hichens decided to do what had suddenly occurred to 
her that morning. Billy must get well ; and he should 
have the one “ cure ’’ necessary to make him well. She 
would brave convention and the risk of what people 
might say in order to save her little patient’s life. 

nd so it came about that on Sunday afternoon 
Bil'y received the one “ shock ” needful to rouse him. 
He was lying in bed, wistfully eyeing the parents and 
friends who had come to see the other sufferers in his 
ward. The sight made Billy rebel afresh. Why did 
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no one care for him? Why did no onc com 
him? Why did no one—— 

Suddenly he became awaro that Nurse Hi-},,. .: 
approaching his bed, followed by a tall, di: 
man in a grey tweed suit. Something alot |! 
was familiar to Billy, and he opencd his ¢.. 


raised himself slightly on his elbow, and luo! i jj 


at him. 

Yes, it really was his hero! It really .: 3; 
Milne! And come to sce him, Billy ! too! Jj... 
no mistake about it ; here was the great man, 
holding out his hand and saying, “ We!!, :: 
we are, you see—how are you, sonny ? ”’ 

For a moment the boy lay quite still, alm 
to believe his eyes and ears. Thenhe brow.'t \ 
ae a teneatt the bed-clothes ani; 

i the still smiling man. ‘ 
ore Vell, I'm blowed,” said Billy amazedh ; 
fancy you comin’ ter sce me, Mr. Milne, sir.” 

“And why not, Billy,? ” laughed the msn. * y+ 
often been to sce me, haven’t you? ‘Tha 
brought you here, I'm told.” - 


“ Yes, but it ain’t quite the same, is it? . 3! .) 


boy dubiously. 

For tcn minutes the great man sat on th» 
talked away to Billy. Open eyed now; ant! 
already something of the old brightness in |.) « 


flushed with excitement, and bubbling over wit!. 1.1 


at having such a visitor, the boy lay and die’, i! 


words and took stock of everything about Jin. 41+ 


presence of his hero had brought back his real «1 ., 


to him. 
Suddenly a thought struck him. “Ere, J. <j 
’ow did you know I was ere? ’Oo tull 9 12’ 


he asked. 
Nurse Hichens had rejoined them at that 1 
Billy looked at her keenly. 


please.” 

Nurse Hichens laughed. 
know what Mr. Milne will say to that.” 

_Billy looked up quickly. “* Why, you aini 
ain't ——” 


“ Billy,” she interrupted him—“ Billy, Pll tell yu 


secret if you'll promise to hu 
“Of course I'll get well,” 
miss ?” 
She bent down and whispered something to him. 
“Well, I ’o 


up and get will. 
e added. 


when you are,” he whispered anxiously. 


SHOULD PRACTICAL JOKING 


BE ALLOWED? 


£10 For the Parrot’s Opinions. 
£5 Ist Prize. 


£5 in Consolation Gifts. 


Here we see another incident in the more or les! 2): 


home of the Snooks. 


Young Algernon has called to ask the han! ¢ ts 


young lady of the house, when mischievous |i: 
pulls away his chair as he is about to sit down 


We invite you to tell us in a last line to the \* 
below what you think the Parrot, who was an cy: i <*! 


= on the subject. 

lis last line thet you add necd not rhysie n°” 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but iy! 
contain more than s:x words, nor fewer than ts 


should have some bearing on the rest of the vers. 


The verse which we wish you to comple: ¥ + 


follows: 


When young Algernon called on the Siw’, 
To ask for their young daughter's han, 
Little Willie his chair pulled away, 
And the Parrot remarked, looking blunt: 


An example last line, which must not be us dy 3 


read as follows: ‘‘ Little Willie will feel the * 


RULES FOR COMPETITOEFS. 


1. Write the Parrot’s comment on & bose and addres 0 7 


Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, 
may inclose yous postions in an envelope. 
2. Kach postcard must bear the ususl signature in ink of t!: 
Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed. 
3, Kach competitor must give niwreal nam 
condition is complied with, the competitor forfeits his o 


ndon, W.C. bi» 


your 


understanding only. 


(Result of ‘Picture’? Parrot Contest will be i 
Page 3 of Cover.) 


new tongue-twister. 


y 


= 


“Dd seg 


Lodeal 


se Why, of coun. he 
said, ‘it must ’ave been you. Let's give scr ais 


“Really, Billy, Toto 
a4 
Wot is it 


you'll let ’im go on playin’ {..b.! 
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Mr. MARK HAMBOURG, | finis 
a the Famous Pianist, tells why | U5es 
y Musicians’ Locks are Always Long. an 
‘ Way do musicians wear long hair ? Ihave heard We 
' hg question answe in a variety of ways, some | for 
it f which were not particularly complimentary to app 
" he artisic. 
cn instance, some rude persons assert that a 
ysiciins have long hair because they are always | hig 
shard up that they cannot afford the luxury of & | The 
i arber—2 unkind insinuation, which I hereby ray 
imiss with the contempt it deserves ! 7 
9 Oa tie other hand, I once heard the theory | vie 
j vanced that the musician is eo much occupied | weg 
wy his art that he has no time left for worrying | poy 
nout te vulgar details of everyday existence, | ang 
‘ich mak2 most men old before their time. The 1 
Fin of the artiste, therefore, remains in a calm | doy 
3 J normal state, and consequently the cells of | uno 
, s hair roots retain their nourishment and his | wh, 
if F ’ ; 
sks snrout accordingly. But, no, I’m afraid | we 
, cannot azree with even this ingenious theory. stil 
Soidiers Wore Pigtalis. 
We must, I think, go back quite a number of 
Hf mar3 it we are to trace the fashion of long locks | J/ 
op musi“'ans, back to the days when all men y. 
, aro their hair long, for, as you know, the present 
' b.'iioa of close-eropped hair is a comparatively 
ew one, and it was not so very long ogo that even Cc 
ldiers went into battle with pigtails down their 
acks. 
a But to-day the soldier crops his hair as close 
» the heal as possible, while the musician still 
pjoices in long locks. Why is this ? 
Well, it seems to me most probable that the 
" , being of an artistic disposition, de- 
ierately prefers his hair long, because he considers 
nore becoming ; and so, when the rest of society 
lopted the new fashion the musician refused 
p follow in the footsteps of others, and clung to 
ie old style, remembering that the old troubadours, e 
wandering musicians, wore long hair, and 
isted to retain their tradition in this respect. bro 
And so, as time went by, people forgot how | on. 
ommon long locks used to be, and long hair came \ 
p be loxked upon as one of the special attributes of | to. 
ie musician. So the tradition was confirmed | rig! 
hat every artiste must grow his hair long, and in | aw: 
bany cass the cultof long hair became a conscious d 
se, adopted by people who wished to be con- | onl 
lered—but who were not really—great musicians. | its 
Must “Dress the Part.” six 
Another explanation may be found in the fact | On 
at tere were always @ great many foreigners lik 
n this country who were musicians, and as it is obj 
¢ft-.ion on the continent for men to wear their | 841 
y air much longer than is the case in England, | tat 
“continental musicians still further strengthened ; 
3 ke wey that musicians should wear long locks. fiv 
Feinw\ile, musical people who did happen to be | sh: 
8 Mtivcrs naturally felp that they must “dress | tar 
, part,” as the stage saying has it, and so they | wo 
nasised their claims for musical recognition | lin 
a yctuing their hair grow. we 
i Tis i, I believe, the true explanation of the | mt 
rom, but at the present time I think the tra- ; 
3 tn shows signs of weakening, and I believe | n@' 
‘t to-day a really great musician would win his hit 
‘vy to fame, even though his hair were clipped | | 
(a 43 a convict’s, mt 
'3 questionable, however, whether the ad- 
rs of a musician who had already made his 
ti would like their favourite to appear on the 
cht pneert platform minus his locks. I rather think : 
«|, wuld object to a surprise of this sort, They | ou 
The ‘gn consider it an act of vandalism. gri 
ee 8 locks may be extremely convenient | ya 
. 3 [ can prove from an experience during | co’ 
: * iy American tour. Kubelik was touring | W 
i ae same time as myself, and we both ch: 
re f ees same hotel in San Francisco. While | wi 
i JS extremely keen to visit the Chinese 
eer the city, and therefore obtained the | sh 
tt uk ieee enonle EA detectives to take me on a 
4} pection. eir expenses, it was under- | an 
jj} te to be added to my hotel bill. co 
a aes made our expedition in safety, and in | an 
“os the time came for me to leave ’Frisco, ! ju 


“hore than twenty words. For the 
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so I settled my account, and continued my tour. 
What was my amazement, therefore, to find out 
later that the hotel people, on the principle that 
one musician is the same as another, had entered 
the expenses of my Chinatown visit upon Kubelik’s 
hotel bill. You see, we both have long hair. 

There is another argument in favour of long 
locks which I would like to advance before 
finishing this article, and that is their practical. 
uses. 

Suppose, for instance, that the unfortunate musician 
has to go touring through some very cold country. 
Well, then, his long locks stand him in good stead, 
for they help to keep bis head warm. And then 
apply this argument to other parts of the world, 
and see how beautifully it works, for, if the long- 
haired one finds himself in a very hot country, 
his locks will undoubtedly be equally useful. 
They will act as a natural shield against the burning 
rays of the sun ! . 

This brings us to the musician’s own point of 
view, and I have no hesitation in saying that the 
wearing of long hair is by no means a pose in his case 
nowadays, but rather a question of personal taste 
and comfort. 

The soldier who was suddenly forced to grow hair 
down over his shoulders would not feel more 
uncomfortable to-day than would the musician 
whose hair you suddenly clipped short to his head. 
We like it as it is, that is A we wear it so, but 
still I say let everybody do as he likes. ; 


Mr. MARK HAMBOURG, 


the Famous Pianist, tells why 
Musicians’ Locks are Always Long. 


Way do musicians wear long hair ? I have heard 
yp question answered in a variety of ways, some 
which were not particularly complimentary to 
he artisic. 
ioe instance, some rade persons assert that 
yysicians have long hair because they are always 
shard up that they cannot afford the luxury of a 
‘ 1 unkind insinuation, which I hereby 
Hismis with the contempt it deserves ! 

Oa tie other hand, I once heard the theory 
spend that the musician is so much occupied 
art that he has no time left for worrying 
the vulgar details of everyday existence, 
‘ich mak? most men old before their time. The 
min of the artiste, therefore, remains in a calm 
1 normal state, and consequently the cells of 
hair roots retain their nourishment and _ his 
ck3 snrout accordingly. But, no, I’m afraid 
cannot azree with even this ingenious theory. 

Soidiers Wore Pigtalis. 

We must, I think, go back quite a number of 
ear3 if we are to trace the fashion of long locks 
op musi'ans, back to the days when all men 
ara theit hair long, for, as you know, the present 


barbor—a 
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JACK TAR GETS “END ON” TARGETS. 
Asx the man in the street whether he would 
rather fire at ‘a Dreadnought 


So of close-cropped hair is a comparatively — ES broadside on or end on if he 
ew one, and it was not so very long ogo that even KA were a naval gunner. 


bidiers went into battle with pigtails down their 
jacks. 
But to-day the soldier crops his hair as close 
p the heal as possible, while the musician still 
joices in long locks. Why is this ? 
Well, it seems to me most probable that the 
usiian, being of an artistic disposition, de- 
jicrately prefers his hair long, because he considers 
more becoming ; and so, when the rest of society 
opted the new fashion the musician refused 
p follow in the footsteps of others, and clung to 
ie old style, remembering that the old troubadours, 
wandering musicians, wore long hair, and 
ised to retain their tradition in this respect. 
And so, as time went by, people forgot how 
ommon long locks used to be, and long hair came 
p be looked upon as one of the special attributes of 
re musician. So the tradition was confirmed 
hat every’ artiste must grow his hair long, and in 
huny cases the cultof long hair became a conscious 
se, adopted by people who wished to be con- 
lered—but who were not really—great musicians. 
Must “Dress the Part.” 
Another explanation may be found in the fact 
at tere were always @ great many foreigners 
p this country who were musicians, and as it is 
“ion on the continent for men to wear their 
mich longer than is the case in England, 
iinental musicfans still further strengthened 
\ that musicians should wear long locks. 
ile, musical people who did happen to be 
3 naturally felb that they must ‘dress 
rt.” as the stage saying has it, and so they 
piasised their claims for musical recognition 
+ their hair grow. 


It is ten to one he will reply 
‘* Broadside on,” for the simple 
reason he will think that he has 
more chance of hitting his target 
because he can see more of it. 

Now ask a naval gunner the 
same question and he will rep] 
“End on” without muc 
hesitation. The naval gunner 
will be right, and the reason 
is quite simple. 

Look at the two sketches. 
The first shows a battleship 
broadside on to the enemy, and the second end 
on. 
With a modern big gun it is comparatively easy 
to aim straight. The great difficulty is to find the 
right distance the target is 
away. 

The width of a battleship is 
only about ninety feet, hile 
its length is between five and 
six times itswidth. Broadside 
on a battleship, therefore, is 
like trying to hit a ninety feet 
object, while end on it is the 
same as a five hundred foot 
target. 

Broadside on, four out of 
five shots would either fall 
short or drop beyond the 
target, although all shots 
would fall in a dead straight 
line. So that if the target 
Bact were end on there would be a 

Tis is, I believe, the true explanation of the | much better chance of the shot striking it. 
r'tcm, but at the present time I think the tra- If aim were as difficult to get as distance is, then 
‘on shows signs of weakening, and I believe | naturally the first target would be the easier to 
‘t to-day a really great musician would win his | hit. aor . 

av to fame, even though his hair wero clipped But most gunners get the direction without 
8 Close as a convict’s, much trouble, 

u i3 questionable, however, whether the ad- 
piers of a musician who had already made his 
an would like their favourite to appear on the 
preert platform minus his locks. I rather think 
ial , ould object to a surprise of this sort. They 
ahs consider it an act of vandalism. 

it long locks may be extremely convenient 
is I can prove from an experience during 
hes Eat American tour. Kubelik was touring 
“tat the same time as myself, and we both 

‘t tie same hotel in San Francisco. While 
“As extremely keen to visit the Chinese 
‘ of the city, and therefore obtained the 

fa ch iad detectives to take me = a 
411. luspection, eir expenses, it was under- 
\ijphnt’ to be added to my hotel bill. 

. 2 made our expedition in safety, and in 

“o> the time came for me to leave 'Frisco, 
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A VISITOR. 

Tug country boys, who had been Sepa ear 
out of large turnips on the sly, placed a hideous, 
grinning one, with a lighted candle inside, in the 
yard for the purpose of frightening their little 
cousin, who had never seen anything of the kind. 
When it was quite dark her aunt discovered the 
child gazing with solemn intentness from the 
window. 

“ What is it, Mabel dear 2? What do you see 2?” 
she inquired. . 

“ Don’t say one word, auntie,” was the reply, in 
an awed whisper, “for the Man in the Moon has 
come down, and is sitting out there on the gate; 
and he hasn't got anything but a head, and looks 
just exactly as he does in his picshures,’* 


NOT CRICKET. . 


A Protest Against the Methods of the Australian 
Cricketers which, if we had not Won Back the 
“ Ashes,” we should have been Unable to Voice 


team to go to 
ness, some differences in regard to the playing of 
or looking on at matches arising. Sometimes it is 
the Australian enthusiasts, sometimes the Australian 
players who are responsible for the friction; but 
there it is periodically cropping up. 


891 


without being Accused of “Making Excuses.” 
- Are tho Australians sportsmen ? Or, put another 


way, are their ideas of playing and watching cricket 
so “‘ nice’ as our own ? 


The answers to these questions must be regretful 


negatives ; the Australians fail to come up to our 
standard of “ cricket’ very often. 


It is now apparently impossible for an English 
ustralia without some unpleasant- 


The present M.C.C. team has only been in 


Australia about three months, but already two 
disagreeable happenings have marked the tour. 
The barracking of players is one, the use of resin 
on their hands by Australian bowlers the other. 


Both I. R. Foster and Hobbs have sent protests 


to this side concerning the behaviour of the 
crowds on occasions, 


Hobbs is Very Annoyed. 
Hobbs was very emphatic in his remarks about 


the rte re to which the Englishmen have been 


subjected, and it is probable—considering the cir- 
cumstances in which he is placed—that he has 
minimised, rather than exaggerated, the annoyance, 
if anything. Anyhow, it is safe to assume that he 
had no wish to bring a hornet’s nest about his 
head ‘‘ for fun,” 

What Hobbs said has been pooh-poohed—by an 
Australian. F. A. Iredale, who came to England 
with the 1896 Australian team. does not agreo with 
the Surrey batsman on the subject of barracking ; 
he does not see very much in it to make a fuss 
about. But then he views the matter from a 
different point. What are bad, boorish manners 
to an Englishman are evidently not bad, boorish 
manners to an Australian. 

In his book ‘‘ How We Recovered the Ashes,” 
P. F. Warner makes some pertinent observations 
on how Australian crowds sometimes ‘“ behave” 
themselves. Writing of a game at Ballarat, in 
which his team played, he says: 

“The small boys showed a strong inclination to 
make noisy and frequently insulting remarks. 
These youths should be put down with a rod of 
good birch, for, if they are not suppressed now, in 
eight or ten years’ time they will grow up into the 
type of man who barracked Crockett (an umpire) 
so disgraccfully at Sydney. 

“But, as they are apparently encouraged in 
their behaviour by many of their elders, it is, I 
expect, hopeless to expect any improvement. 
i . It is, to say the least of it, unseemly that 
the players should have to stand up against a 
running fire of impertinence.” 


Resin Helps the Bowlers. 
It is getting on for eight years since these words 


Were written; obviously the impertinent youths 
have not been put down with a rod of good birch 
in the meantime. 

The other incident which points to the fact that 
the Australians do not quite ‘‘ understand ” cricket 
as we do, concerns the use of resin by bowlers in 
order to get a better grip on the ball. 

According to Mr. Iredale again, “‘ Mr. Hordern 
says that he has always used a little resin. The 
object is to counteract the grease on the ball. For 
the past twenty years the Australians, fieldsmen 
and bowlers alike, have used resin, this being 
necessary to prevent slipping owing to perspira- 
tion.” 

Presumably, therefore, English cricketers would 
be quite within their “rights” if they used resin—or 
gloves, or any other antidote to a slippery ball. 

That they do not do so is simply because such 
methods are not considered “ cricket” here. Bar- 
racking and resin do not come into our ideas of 
what is what on the cricket field. 


Under the spreading chestnut tree 
Smiling the good smith stands. 
“Why, says he, ‘‘not win like me, 


With ‘Pearson’s’ in gor hands?” 
(See Page 8 


6.) 


Mu mere than twenty .words,. For the best I will sive five shillings. Mark postcards “Twist.” (See page 904.) 
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- A true story, narrated 

to Mr. P. Doubleyou by 
an airman whose nanic 
well known that for obvious 
reasons he prefers that his name should not be made 
public. 


“ Now sit tight and don’t talk!” : 

The pretty_young woman smiled as she climbed 
into the passenger's seat of the huge biplane. 
This was her first journey in an aeroplane, and she 
meant to enjoy it as thoroughly as she had enjoyed 
her first mad rush in a motor-car. 

Wedged in as sho was at the back of the aviator, 
she felt that she couldn’t do anything else but sit 
tight, and she would be too much occupied with 
enjoying the novelty of the new sensation to worry 
much about talking ! 

The aviator, an alert, strong-limbed athlete, 
and an expert flyer, took his seat. He half turned 
to the woman sitting behind him. 

“Don’t touch my arms, whatever you do. It 
may be the death of both of us.” 

A mechanic ran towards the propeller and set 
it swinging round. Other mechanics hung on to 
the tail of the machine. One final look to sce 
everything was right—then the aviator held up 
his hand. 

With a rush the great machine swung across 
the und. Without the slightest jar it lifted, 


left the earth, and made for the sky. H igher and | 


higher it climbed, and further and further the 
horizon stretched away from the two in the machine. 


Higher, Higher, and Higher. 


The woman hardly realised that she was two 
hundred feet above the ground. So easily and 
so gracefully had the machine risen that, but for 
tho novelty of the sensation, she would have felt 
inclined to dream away the minutes sho was 
spending in the air. 

Higher still the machine rose. At five hundred 
feet the aviator pushed the lever in front of him, 
and steadied the machine on to an even keel. 
The air was distinctly cooler at this height and the 
woman felt her whole body tingling with the 
delight of this rush far above the earth. : 

Suddenly the machine gave @ lurch. It was 
only a slight one, and the pilot with a movement 
of tho lever righted the machine almost imme- 
diately. The woman gasped and clutched fearfully 
at the man in front of her. 

“ Sit still 1’ he commanded. 

As ho spoke the machine struck an air pocket. 
He knew those pockets, how dangerous they were. 
They meant no support for the machine. They 
meant a sickening drop down till the air cushion 
was struck again. Twice before he had entered 
one of these air pockets and twice he had felt that 
sickening drop. Luckily each time he had been 
alone in the machine, and more luckily he had 


been far enough above the earth to right his 
machine before getting too dangerously near the 
ground. 

The machine dropped, dropped with a mad 


AT YOUR SERVICE. 
‘ Tis picturo shows a novel sign sometimes to be 
gecn outside batbers’ shops. When an assistant is 
‘ ‘ ‘ waiting, he 
switches on the 
light and the 
words “ Assis- 
tant Waiting ” 
appears on the 
sign outside. 
Then when a 
customer enters, 
he turns off the 
light and the 
words disappear. 
Thus a person 
knows before 
entering the 
shop whether 
there is accom- 
modation for 
_— him. 
This is a very practical idea, for many customers 
with a few minutes to spare are induced to cnter a shop 
by such a sign. 
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rush. The distance 
of thirty or forty h ation 
exactly like that of coming down in a huge swing. 
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was really only a matter 
feet, but the sensation was 


The woman screamed. 

“Save me! Save me!” 

Madly she clutched the arm of the man in front 
of her. She half rose in her seat as the machine 
rocked and swayed. Scream after scream came 
from her lips. Frautically she tried to stand up. 
She felt a wild desire to throw herself from her 
seat with a dim hope, the hope of a mad woman, 
that she would reach the ground in safety. < 

The aviator took his hand off the lever. At any 
cost he must shake off that mad hold on his arm, 
the arm that held the lives of both in its control. 

“Sit down, you fool!” he shouted, and turned 
towards his passenger. He could sce the wild glare 
of her eyes. Her pretty face was distorted with 
unreasoning fear. The steady beat of the engine, 
loud though it was, was almost drowned in the 
woman’s screams. 

A Few Minutes from Death. 

ne aviator wrenched his arm free, only to find 
the woman’s arms tightly round his neck. The 
time wasn’t one for ceremony. In another few 
minutes they would both be dashed to the ground 
and smashed out of existence. He savagely 
took hold of the woman’s hands and forced them 
apart. 

Then he did what he had never done before. 
With his open hand he stryck her cruel blow 
across the mouth, making the blood come from 
those pretty lips that had been smiling a few 
minutes _ before. 

The blow had the effect he intended. The woman 
sank back in her seat, sobbing wildly, and covered 
her face with her hands. Rapidly the man turned, 
caught hold: of the lever, ae began his fight with 
the machine. It was rocking badly and the earth 
seemed to be rushing up to meet them with ever- 
increasing speed. The air was biting into his face 
as it whistled by, but steadily he fought for their 
two lives. bas 

Thirty feet from the ground the speed began to 
lessen. Another ten feet and once more the great 
biplane was going along on level keel again. Ten 
more feet and the man switched off the engine. 

The wheels of the machine touched the ground 
and she raced along the solid earth once more. 

Two mechanics lifted a sobbing woman out of 
her seat. 

“Never again!” said the aviator, 
away to his hangar. 


| ‘PPture Fars 


We pay 2s. Gd. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


TO SEE WHAT'S COMING. 

Tus simple device shown here has proved a boon 
to many motor-cyclists. 

A small mirror is fastened to one of the arms at the 
wrist, by means of 
a rubber band. } 
Though the mirror jf 
must necessarily be’ 


as he strode 


ON AND OFF. 

WHEN there are a number of gas lamps to be turaed 
on and off, in a 
factory om yard, the 
rings on the pull 
chains are often 
made as illustrated. 

The “on” chain has 
the large loop of the 


ring downwards, the 
“off” chain the 
small loop down- 


wards, so that the 
man whose duty it 
is to look after the 
ights ba a at a 
co whic 

& pull for on ant 
which for off. 

This saves tugging 


OFF 


the wrong chain, which might break the mantles. 


ON 


“T had the hupoiest time of my life.” You often hear people say that. 


The Treasure Seekers of Tobermory are again 
Searching their Bay for the Lost Wealth of the 
Spanish 


Tobermory Bay, off the Western Higllencs of 
Scotland, there lies the hull of the Florencia <alleon 
tho richest of all the Spanish Arniada Lcasute 


moe rt 

ll through the winter the Bay has been de<c:'od, 
But now, with the approach of spring, it is tchirg 
on once more an unusual aspect of animation. ~ 


with enormous dredges, powerful suction prinyjs, 
hydroscopes—huge submarine telescopes tor ¢x- 
ploring the ocean bed—and much other queer avd 
costly apparatus. 


cate, which, for the fourth season running, i coing 
to try and crack the nut of the lost galleon and get 
at the golden kernel. 


Many 
during 
ela 
galieon sought shelter within this bay of Tobermory, 
and there laid her bones. 
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DIVINING FOR DUGATS, 


Armada. 
In dim green depths of water at the lottom of 


Strange-shaped craft are at anchor there, titted 


These things belong to a treasure-secking synli- 


Pieces of Eight and Guns Found. 

Will they succeed? That is the q%-stion 

other treasure-seekers have tried their luk 
the three hundred odd years that have 
since that eventful day when the fusitie 


The Dukes of Argyll, “Hereditary  Grard 
Admirals of the Western Isles,” claimed the wre. 
and still claim it, and they have made sevcial 
attempts to get at the treasure. Some few things 
they have salved—picces of eight, silver flagon ard 
salvers, cannon-balls, and beautiful breech-! ading 
guns from the great ship’s upper deck. 

Other valuables have been recovered by the aid 
of a certain Mr. John Stears, a Yorkshireman. He 
turned up at Tobermory one day, carrying in Lis 
hand a forked hazel twig. This, he explaine:, was 
his “ divining rod,” which pointed out to }:im the 
whereabouts of buried treasure. 

Silver and Gold Hidden in the Sea. 

To test him bags of silver and gold and co;yer 
money were buoyed under water in the bay, with 
no marks to show. It was done by night ard le 
was kept away. He went out in a hoat nest 
morning and was rowed around a bit, and wherever 
the metal was hid under water his twig told hiv. 

Encouraged by this the treasure-huntcrs engaved 
him on salary, and set him to work in earnest. He 
was accompanied by the powerful salvage tu 
Breamer, having on board @ number of taixcd 
divers. These searched wherever the divincr tail 
them to go, and several pieces of silver plate wie 
recovered amid scenes of wild excitement. 

It is being found exceedingly difficult, howe, 
to get at the main bulk of the treasure, for this 
lies in the after part of the galleon, which, ow 
to its weight, and the scour of the tide, bis subs 
deep down into the mud at the bottom of the Tay. 
Indeed, borings by steel rods have shovn U 
some portions, at all events, of the Flees 
stern timbers are covered in sand to a dep!) 4° 

less than 140 feet. 


“ Op course I’m a friend of the workin: 10%" 
said the aspiring politician. 

“Then why don’t you work occasionally sou" 
self?” asked one of his auditors. a 

“Oh, that’s simple enough. I dovt ye 


THE BEST WAY TO 
HANG A BROOM. 
Wuen not in use every 

broom should be suspended 
so that the material of 
which it is formed ma 
not rest upon the ground, 
as that course will quickly 
spoil the best article even 
manufactured. 

There are various ways of 
doing this. 

Probably the simplest 
and best is to provide the 
handle” with a ecrew eye 
fitted in the end. 

In this way there 
is no trouble incurred 
in hanging ‘the broom u 
and it is not easily knock 
down. ‘ 
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PICK UP THE THREADS HERE. 


RD ROUGH: A wealthy cotton mer- 
chant and virtual owaer of Millborough. 
RYDER: A good woman whom Lord Mill- 
ag et loves and wrongs. This happens when 
they are both young. To make marriage with Lord 
Millborough possible, she is believed to have killed 
her brute of a husband. Lord Millborough really 
committed thecrime. Mary Ryder now calls herself 
Mrs. Panl. 

LADY MILLBOROUGH: The woman Lord Mill- 
borough eventually marrics. The urion ia not a 
happy one. 

ETANLEY JACK and Miss DELORME: The 
heads of a gang of criminals who pose as a dramatic 
agency. They plot to secure Lady Millborough’s 
jewels, and hong one of their underlings steals 
the stones, the whole affair is bungled. 

BABBAGE: The underling who, by taking a butler's 
place at Millborough Hall, carries out the burglary. 

FAIRY WILLOW: A pretty, shallow-minded little 
witch whose agg for the stage gets her into 
rerions trouble. She is employed as a maid at 
Millborough Hall and she runs away to London, to 
join the stage, on the night of the jewel theft. 
(Quite unknowingly, sho takes with hor a bag con- 
taining the stolen stones. Babbage placed them in 
the bag. Later on in the story Fairy gets into 
Stanley Jack’s clutches, and he falsely marries 
her. 

BOB EVANS: A chauffeur, once in the employ of Lord 
Millborough. He loves Fairy Willow, but believes 
she has been false. 

CHIEF INSPECTOR PICKLES of Scotland 
Yard: A clever little detective who is gradually 
unravelling the Millborough mystery. He marries 

LISETTE DUPONT, a lively little French maid at 
the Hall. 


THE RAT-CATCHER of Diver Street: Bette? 
oeoeeeweeeees er sees see eee 


CHAPTER FIFTY-FIVE (continued). 
Pickles, the Scavenger. 


Sit keeping his eye glued to the keyhole, the 
litle scavenger, whose wife had insist that he 
thould wear a chest protector under his ragged shirt, 
watched the giant with a maimed hand, as the latter 
fiicd a key into the heavy door opposite by the light 
ofthe flickering match. A seeming scavcnger watching 
a rat-catcher ! 

The door opposite creaked open. Old Stump with- 
drew the key, and then locked himself in. A few 
roments later, a very thin pencil of light stabbed 
through the keyhole and proclaimed two things, Old 
faimp had lit a candle and the key in the lock was in 
tuch a position that it did not block up the hole. 

The situation below ground in Diver Street was 
humanly complicated by the fact that Chief Inspector 
Vickles, not only remarkably realistic in his disguise 
Lut in the portrayal of the character he had assumed, 
oved his life. to the man he was shadowing, and knew 
it. He had long heard from Lisette—Mrs. Pickles now 
—the story of the rough giant, with maimed hand, 
sho had gone down the ventilating shaft on the 
Stack, reckless of life and limb. 

Old Stump came within the limited range of his 
viion, A candle, jammed down with its own grease, 
ttvod on the floor. With a weapon that looked like 
& crocs between a stonc-mason’s chiscl and a burglar’s 
jenny, Le was already levering up a broken flagstone. 
!: Kies’ eyes gleamed like a ferret’s. Why was Old 
S: ump about to remove the paste jewels from their 
Lising-place ? 

Cvlike many of his colleagues at Scotland Yard, 
Ti kics loved to solve a mystery for the sake of the 
tution, and no one had ever charged him with striving 
tv -btain convictions at all costs. He was asking Lim- 
tcl riany questions as well as watching operations. 

_ He had a arrived at the conclusion, based on 
t'« discovery of @ loose stone left behind in Lady 

“"horough’s safe, that the stolen jewels were paste 
ee that Millborough’s Chief Constable was running 
el the hare and hunting with the hounds, before he 
; ‘heard a conversation between Major Collet and 
1 Stump, and learned that the latter was in 
J . ssion of the paste. 

Hint the attempt on Pickles’ life and the period of 
| ccsness that followed had suspended the detective’s 
“aGons, though that clever brain of his had not 
‘ined leng idle. 

a. plitude, ‘as well as his ferret instincts, were at 
~ Lack of his efforts to trace Old Stump. He did not 
‘i ak much to guess work. Everything pointed 
md the fact that Fairy must have been robbed of the 
¥j ay carried off by mistake when she was lodging 
se ts, Paul in Corus Strect. Consequently, soon 
Gratien well enough, Pickles had made cautious 

“cs round about the neighbourhood, and came 
eh he description of the rat-catcher of Diver Street, 

40 Lad quitted his haunts for some timd, but still 


h. 
v} 
1 


Un 


Buchelors say it before they are in 


E SIN 


known as old Stump—owing to ‘a malformed 
hand. He is really Miss Delorme’s wronged 
husband, and has sworn to kill her when uezt they 
meet. In London, Old Stump robs Fairy of the 
bag containing the jewels—iu reality paste - and 
blackmails Lady Miliborough. 

BETH WILLOW has been adopted by Fairy’s father. 
mel is the daughter of Lord Millborough and Mary 

yder. 

MARCUS DRAKE: Lord Millborough’s late secretary 

and companion. He is in lore with Beth Willow. 


LUEEB WOAD: The ne’er-do-well of Miliborough. 
Voad has found out Lord Millborough’s sin and is 
Dlackmailing him. He is also fond, in a way, of 
Beth and has threatened to expose her mother unless 

she marries him. 


SALVATION JEMMY: An ex-burglar who now 
spends his time doing rescue work on the Eunbank- 
ment. 

MAJOR COLLETT: Tho hoad of the Millbcrorgh 
police. He is a martinet of the worst type, aud 
owes his Fie to Lady Millborough. She has 
some hold over tho Major, and tells him that her 
jewels must not be found, as they are paste, and 
Lord Millborough doesn’t kuow it. 

Myr. VERE: The moneylender who holds Lady Mill- 
boroagh’s real jewels. 


The last. few chapters tell how Old Stamp finds Miss 
Delorme in a lunatic asylum, where she has been decoyed 
by Stanley Jack. The building catches fire, aud, irste of 
taking his revenge as he had intended, Old Stump rescues 
his wife. le gives her into the care of Fat Bess, a gipsy. 
Meanwhile, Chief Inspector Pickles returna to London, 
disguises himself as a scavenger, and takes a room in the 
cellar in Diver Street inhabited by O'd Stump. He has 
not been there long when the rat-catcher returns, 

(You can now read on.) 
kept on his room—as the cellar was called by 
courtesy. 

There was therefore nothing coincidental about Mr. 
Pickles’ presence in Diver Street, admirably disguised, 
only in the appearance of Old Stump on the scene 
at a time when Mr. Pickles was exceedingly anxious 
to examine the rat-catchcr’s underground tenement. 

Up came the flagstone, and stones gleamed and 
flashed prismatically in the light of the fluttering 
candle. 

A low guttural laugh came through Old Stump’s 
fangs of teeth. Shams, but they had spelt money br 
him, and never had money scemed so valuable to 
him as at this moment. In the old days, a sack, a 
trap, and ferret, and those bitten, scarred hands of 
his that could catch a rat as it tried to dart past him, 
had been sufficient to carn him bread-and-checse. 
But now there was a woman to be cared for and tended. 
Truly good and evil were strangely mixed in his 
strange soul. ¢ 

But for the moment there was cash in hand and to 
spare. He had brought a sack with him, and the eye 
of Chief Inspector Pickles, glued to the keyhole, saw 
Old Stump draw from it bits of torn blanketing, and 
in these he wrapped glittering tiaras, jewelled aigrcttes, 
necklaces, and rings. 

“Very wise, very wise indeed, from your point of 
view,” thought Mr. Pickles. 

A layer of rags lincd tho bottom of the sack. Care- 
fully Old Stump placed tho mufiled-up jewels inside, 
and on top e couple of empty rat cages. 

tr. Pickles’ dry senso of humour almost asserted 
itself in a melancholy chuckle. 

* Quite a professional packer!” he said to himself. 
“ Very neat, very neat indeed! Dear me! What 
fun I could have by meeting you accidentally on 
purpose and then prophesying accurately—because 
knowing—what your sack contains exactly. Tut, 
tut!” 

Mr. Pickles rebuked himself for levity of thought 
at such a time, but the Jast thing to enter his mind 
was any personal fear. But he literally did not 
know the meaning of the word, one of the rcasons 
why Lisetto worshipped him. ; . 

“Now you've got ’em,” was his next question, 
“ what are you going to do with them ? 

“About to sell them for a price to Lady Millborough, 
or her sceret agent, Major Collett ? ag 

Old Stump, having lowered the flagstone and filled 
in the crevices, slung the sack over a huge shoulder ; 
his piercing, sunken eyes roved round the cellar, and 
they filled with tears. , 

“Little Nero—little pal!” he muttered. ‘A rat 
to some, but a pal to me! Yonder was your bed. 
Many were the nights you and I have spent here, 
many the games we've had—you with your blinking 
eyes. Only arat, but you never rounded on a pal or 
played bim false. Rats, rats, rats! Swarming, 
crawling, gnawing, hungry rats—slimy, crawling rats 

(Continued on next page.) 
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“TI am sick of the 
wearisome grind of 
my daily work.” 


When life seems hard, when all 
the world seems upside down, 
and everything goes wrong, are . 
you going to throw up your 
arms, or are you going to battle 
your way through ? 


The very fact that you are sick of your 
non-success shows that you have the desire 


to improve your standing in life. If you 
make up your mind to do it you can succeed. 


To you the I.CS. offers the opportunity to 
start at once to fit yourself for the position 
above you, where you will command more 
money, more freedom, and a chance to enjoy 
some of the sweets of life. 


No time is required from your present work 
PEAS keep right on earning money. The 
1.C.S. begins just where you are weak—it 
takes care of you right on until you are 
strong. Then it helps you to secure the 
better position to which you are entitled by 
your increased ability. 


The following letter is typical of hundreds 
received continually from LC.S. students 
IN ALL POSITIONS AND TRADES :— 


" T have been successful in obtaining a situa- 
tion as draughtsman in @ large structural 
Engineering Company in London at a vise in 
salary of 25 per cent. I may say that Icbtained 
this position without seeing my new employers; 
the fact of being an I.C.S. student and having 
successfully obtained the diplomas in two of 
your courses being sufficient to satisfy them as 
to my technical knowledge and ability.” 


EDWARD H. PEARSE, WEST BRomWwICcH, 


Let the I.C.S. send you free particulars of what 
it will do for you, Fill in the attached coupon 
now and learn how to start on the road to success, 


“The way to success is the 1.C.S. way” 
—over 100,000 I.C.S. students affirm it ts so. 


i 
International Correspondence Schools, Ltd. 


i Dept.40/ B39 International Bldge..Kingsway,London,W.C. 


Please explain, without any obligation on my part, howT can 
qualify to enter, or obtain a larger salary in, the occupas 
tion or profession before which I have marked X (or in 
the one siated here 

deseneneessseensnssonseesessnessoasssussesensasegenans seveccecnesceerecsceseoaees ly 
—Mechanical Enzineering —Machine Shop Practice 
—Electrical Engineering —Textile Manufacturing 
—Mininz Engineering —Window Dressing 
—Civil Engineering —Architecture 
—Aviation — —Business Training 
—Gas Power and Oil —Modern Languages 


Engines —Advertising 
—Opportunities for Women — Civil Service 
—University and Profes:iynal Preliminary Exame, 

Over 180 Courses in all. 


Li Address ...sescseseeee: sncnga nnsdbebaeeaty scccsasveneesas 
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in the darkness, squealing, squeaking, fighting, hungry 
rate!” 

‘And a most terrible, hideous laugh broke from the 
rat-catcher. But he was quite sober, though his 
imagination’s eye was ens rats, a rats. 

Pickles backed, absolutely noiselessly. Old Stump 
had taken a sudden, long stride towards the door, 
then, remembering, turned to extinguish the candle. 
When he stepped out and locked the door behind him 


the dark fe was empty. ~- 

The oid hing like woman med him when he came to 
the surface. - 

“T’vo changed my mind, missus!” ho growled. 
“Don’t let my flat!’? He jingled some half-crowns 
into her skinny hand. ‘Can’t say when I'll be back, 
but don’t let my suite of rooms till the money in 
advance has run out.” 

“ What part of the world are you working in now ? . 
quavered the old woman. : 

“Here, there, and evorywhere! Good-night, 
roissus |” 

He lurched out into the unsavoury atmosphere 
of Diver Street, and the old woman sought the-privacy 
of her own den and the seduction of # bottle containing 
colourless liquid 
that she called 
“White Ruin.” 

Old. Stump was 
still insight when / 

a figure with 
scavenger’s bag || 
ard prong aigped ih 
out. In 
Mr. Pickles 
might have at-f 


But he did not 
do so, and he was 


aiding oi Md Pickles watched Old Stump as he 


ee came swinging back. A transfor- 
haters . od mation had taken place. ¥ 


the solution of a mystery gave him more satisfaction 
than a police-court conviction. 

Out of London into a suburb that melted away into 
ag country, and a road unlit by lamplight, only by 
the stars that Old Stump loved. Two o'clock, three 
o'clock, four o’clock struck, and still he swung on, 
tireless, and a shadow followed. 

“Tut, tut |’? muttered Mr. Pickles, rebuking himsclf 
for an adniission that he was fecling horribly tired, for 
he was not yet himself again. ‘ And, with all respect 
to my pretty one, Lisette, the chest-protector is a 
puisance. It is uncomfortably hot and irritating.” 

A village clock struck five somewhere in the darkness. 

“What, what 2?” 

Old Stump had lurched from the road and passed 
through a gap in a hedge on the other side of which 
was a copse. 

‘* Another burial of paste?” wondered Pickles, 
“This is really most stimulating to the curiosity.” 

Reaching the gap himself, he crawled through, but 

it had been too risky to decrease the space between 
himself and the man he was shadowing. He had lost 
the trail. There was no sign yct of dawn in the sky, 
and the increased darkness among the trees was 
intense. 
“What has become of him and what is he up to?” 
were the two questions Pickles asked himself, as he 
pressed forward slowly, stoopingly, aud most 
cautiously. ; 

A faint trickle of water reached him. And ahead 
he could just distinguish where trees were not so 
thick what looked like a kneeling figure. 

“Ts it a burial?” Mr. Pickles asked himself. ‘‘ Or 
—it secms hardly conceivable—is my friend perform- 
ing his ablutions in the limpid brook ? His appearance 
certainly does not suggest a weakness for soap and 
water.” 

He crawled behind a tree-trunk. 

“T really believe he is washing himself.” 

A moment later. ; 

“* What's he doing now? His movements suggest 
the removal of coat ”’—a pause to strain his ferret-like 
eyes—"‘ and—tut, tut !—unmentionables ! ” 

Minutes passed, and then, after curious performances 
on the part of the fgure Pickles watched, their purpose 
not easily distinguishable in the shadowy darkness, the 
figure came swinging back. 

Old Stump, but gone was his sack and his soiled, 
ragged, big-pocketed coat. He no longer wore 
corduroy trousers tied with string below the knees. 
His face was clean. A comb had been passed through 
his mane-like hair. A decent hat had taken tho place 
of the moleskin cap, and he carried a respectable- 
looking bag of cow-hide. 

“Not a burial, but a transformation ! ” thought Mr. 
Pickles. ‘‘ What next? He is the Jast person [ would 
have suspected of indulging in a dual personality, 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-SIX. 
The Poisoner! . 

Lorp Mrxsorover had returned from his flying 
visit to London. It had been such a brief one that he 
had stayed the night at his club instead of troublin; 
the army of powdered flunkeys eating the bread o 
idleness in his town house. . ee et 

It was after dinner—his lordship had dined with his 
family as usual, and made occasional remarks when 
obliged to do so. But his eyes had strayed frequently 
to the hard, handsome face of the woman he called 
“ wife ’—what a mockery the word Was when applied to 
her !—then to the younger likoness of that wife, Eileen, 
spoilt and flippant, and he had stifled a sign of pain. 

Roy was, as usual, in London, flinging away money 
in various dissipations, and as he had dined with his 
wife and daughter, the man’s thoughts had flown to 
another woman and her child—as much his as the 
petulant Eileen was ! : 

If only Fate had dealt out the cards more kindly ! 
If only he had been able to make Mary op his wifo 
—to tare called her his openly as he had done in his 
heart—how different life might have been! Beth, 
beautiful and strong of soul, would have been Lady 
Beth—and Mary, now Mra. Paul, letter of lodgings in 
an obscure back strect would have been his “ Lady ” ! 

But he had not dared to dwell on what might have 
becn—that way madness lay, and the cold, courteous 
man had sat alone over his wine—his wife and daughtcr 
had gone to the drawing-room — glad to be able to —p 
the mask of smiling interest he had assumed to ward o' 
curious qucstions. 

Always an abstemious man, Lord Millborough drank 
a solitary gloss of port, then went to the library, where 
he was assured of being alone for the rest of the evening. 

It was a chilly night, and a fire flung » warm glow 
over the crimson leather chairs with their wonderfully 
carved oak backs, and flashed on to the many rare 
bindings of the books that lined the dull gold walls. 
Curtains of crimson velvet hung before the long French 
windows, and the softly shaded electric lights gave a 
mellow tint to the rest of the room. —. 

But as his weary eyes gazed into the red fire Lord 
Millborough saw another room—a i littlo kitchen, 
clean and scoured, but pitifully mean in its bleakness, 
not one of his lowest creatures in the great servants’ 
hall would have stayed there a second—and yet that 
kitchen had been more beautiful to the heart-sick man 
than his own gilded loneliness was. 

He shaded Eis eyes with his delicate hand. In the 
kitchen where he had seen the woman he loved she had 
looked as beautiful and true in her simple poverty, 
pleading with him to run no risk of discovery in that 
sordid street—and at last he had done what she 
had begged of him—but not before she had reluctantly 
promised to send for him should she ever be in dire 
distress. 

His money she refused to touch for herself—but for 
Beth—their child—she would take it, and Lord Mill- 
borough knew what that promise had cost her. 

“As proud as in the old days when she wouldn’t 
let me give her a present!” the thought brought a 
faint smile to his worn face. His thin lips framed 
her name. 

“Mary! You and our child shall never know 
till I’m dead how dear you are to me—my will—but 
so carefully worded that it won't betray anything— 
poverty and want—they shall never touch you—it may 
not be long ” he muttered, “ sometimes I fancy it may 
be very soon—I have had several warnings of late—the 
shadow has cast its first sign!” 

Suddenly he sat forward—panting slightly—in the 
mellow light his face wag grey, and the pepreeon stood: 
in great drops on his brow as he writhed in the grip of 
a strange, unaccountable paroxysm. It lasted a few 
seconds only, gradually the first agonics passed off, 
and he staggered to his feet and drank greedily from a 
glass on the table beside him. ‘ 

“ Another!’ he muttered, with quivering lips. 
“ That day in London I felt almost myself, T ‘bedn's 
a single attack—and now it’s come back! I ought to 
find out what thoy mean—a doomed man should at 
least know when to expect the end—if only to say 
good-bye to those he loves!” 

He drew a handkerchief across his brow—he was 
still trembling, and a strange, burning sensation was 
grip ing his throat. 

‘Not yet,” he muttered, “I must see her—Mary— 
and Beth—I must warn Mary about that fiend, Luke 
Woad—she must hide Beth from him—if I die he'll 
fasten like a leech on to those two helpless women— 
and they'll have no one to protect them!” 

He sank into his chair with a moan. 

The two he loved to be in the power of Woad when 
he came out of prison—ten times more revengeful—a 
thousand times more fiercely cruel ! 

“TI can save Mary in one way!” he whispered 
hoarsely. ‘‘ Befote the end I can confess—a clergy- 
man—Woad can do nothing then!’ The door at the 
end of the room opened noiselessly. 

Lady Millborough, gorgcously handsome in a now 

(Continued on next page.) 
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(Week ENDING 

Manca 7, 1912. 
er amber satin, hesitated a second before closing 
». coor behind her. 
- ae glance from her long, almond-shaped 
cowed her an empty coffee cup on the table by 
Cy. of the still figure in the chair. 
weir fall, \ bite bosom rose and fell with suppressed 


x ‘tement, 
te ‘i , colour faded from her cheeks, and for a 
ment she swayed uncertainly. . . 

me iat evil thoughts were in her mind and heart it 
e “jmpos ible to fathom, but whatever it was that 


bi! caused her temporary weakness, was soon con- 


Sie clided snake-liko up to the table—there were a 
{.w dius of coffee still in the cup. With swift, yet 
mesiotical movements, her basilisk eyes ready for an: 
disturbance, she wiped the cup with a delicate hand- 
lerchicf which she thrust into her bosom, then she 
rplaccd the cup in its saucer. 7 . 

The Gre leapt and caught the gleams in the burnished, 
cony hair, and the light from the shaded lamp accen- 
tiated the ivory pallor of her skin. She stooped over 
tis ticure in the chair—Lord Millborough had fainted, 
bet to the woman whose corrupted brain was plannin; 
a desperate remedy from the entanglements that ha 
ricn round her since the robbery and murder of 
Sievers, this faint of her husband’s seemed like 


soft. 

. Money was the sole thing to relieve her terrible 
anxity—and she needed much moncy—more than 
| stingy husband codld—or would—give her. From 
cic false step she had gone on to another—the path of 
tue evil-doer was ever such—the descent a gradual, 
cerping way of lies and deccit, and now the desperate 
yomen was planning the crowning act of hideous 
ictricue in the effort to securo peace from her 
erst CULOTS. 

. She laid a cool, white hand on her husband’s 
arm. 
“George !”? How her voice trembled with nervous- 
ness in spite of the strong self-control ! 

“Ceorge 1”? 

But Lord Millborough’s faint was a severe one. The 
foroxysm following upon his mental agony had been 
too much for him ; the thought that he might die before 
ke could provide for Beth's safety from Luke Woad 
had been the last straw to a nature.already consider- 
ally weakened by worry. 

As she stooped lower over her husband, Lady Mill- 
berough’s eyes grew more black with anger, and she bit 
b.r red lips viciously, 

* Painted ! He'll come round soon and want 
brandy!” she sneered. “I shall have to be more 
during or I shall fail!” 

She glanced round sharply. Decanters and a 
evphon were always brought into the library by Mr. 
Fvcles, and were on a table by the window. 

For a moment she hesitated, then shrugged her 
el.oulders, After all, there was yct time—she must be 
catcful—the house was full of servants who were 
tiady to talk, 

Without pausing to glance again at the uncon- 
ecious man in the chair, she swept from the room. 

A new footman in the place of *‘ Brown” met her 
outside the door. 

He had a salver in his hand, and Lady Millborough 
caucht sight of a card. 

Her heart leapt with a passionate hope. But her 
Voice was cold and haughty when she spoke. 

What is it, James ? ” 

“A gentleman called to sce your ladyship. I said 
your ladyship was engaged, but he said you'd seo *im,” 
~ servant replied, ‘‘ so I put ’im in the little morning 
vent - 

lady Millborough took up the card. Her eyes 
sane with fear—and rage as she read the name 
on it, 

* Mr, Plantagenet Christopher Vere.” And in small, 
rr ited Writing at the bottom of the card, were the 
“rls, “important that I see your ladyship.”’ She 
“-"ussed the servant with a gesture, and as she went 
"the direction of the morning room, her fingers 
w che nervously. 

Wai Christopher Vero in the meantime was precning 
pace complacently in front of a mirror. He was 
“cong more than ever the typical moneyl!ender, and 


a attempts to smarten himself up only increascd his 
“yolve personality, 

Bt * diamond ude—ihe size of peas—dccoratcd his 

“\-front, diamonds blazed on his podgy discoloured 

Ts, and his sleek hair was plastcred smugly at the 

I we here it was growing thin. 

eae smirked at his reflection, and twisted a straggling 
iol hair that his hat had misplaced. 

a dught to impress "er—there’s a dash of style about 

tn, 17 bey, you ought to clinch the buthniss this 
"Mr. Vere 1” 


ee Millborough’s voice, icy and contemptuous, 
paw, © man wheel round quickly, with outstretched 


ent “ety Pleased to see your ladyship 1” he lisped, 
ci 18 cdiousty, ‘ we can talk over our buthness quite 
i “CY; my office in town isf’t the samo as Mill- 


tals ate ad clerks will talk when a beautiful lady 
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A quiver passed over Lady Millborough’s haughty 
face. If looks could strike, Mr. Vere—otherwisc Mr. 
Solomons—would have been dead ! 

She.avoided the outstretched hand with a disdainful 
movement. ; 

“What brought you here?” she said in a tone of 
suppressed fury. ‘* How dared you come here and ask 
for mo?” 

Mr. Vere’s fat, puffy face went a purplish shade, and 
his small, boot-button eyes flashed above the sagging 
flesh beneath them. 

“What brought me here—how dared I come and 
ask for you !” he repeated sardonically. ‘ Well, 
since your ladyship’s go pressing for informathin, Y'll 
tell you. The London express from King’s Cross 
brought me ’cre—Pullman, lunch and tea—de luz, so 
to speak, I can’t run to a motor yot—my clicnts not 
being so keen to repay debts as they are to borrow!” 
he paused and grinned insolently into the white, con- 
temptuous face, “and as to ‘’ow dare I come to 
Millborough ’All and ask for you,’ well I call that a 
pes cool cheek, considcrin’ the little matther of 

uthniss you and I've got to settle—if I stood in your 
ladyship’s dainty shoes I’d take care ’ow I trod—lcst I 
*appencd to jump on anyone's pet corns ! ” 

The man’s vulgarity brought a flush to Lady Mill- 
borough’s cheek. But she realised with a sickening 
knowledge that she had nothing to gain from snubbing 
the intolerable creature. She was too much in his 
power to be able to defy. him. 

“You don’t realise that your coming here might 
place me in a very awkward position,” she began 
slowly. ‘‘ You should have Ict me know you wanted 
to sce me, and I would have come to London!” 

Mr. Vere grinned cunningly. 

“If you'd answered my letters, my lady—I 
mightened ’ave called, but you ignored thcm—and 
that wath a very silly thing to do—vou ladics are not 

ood buthniss women, I know,” ho continued inso- 
ently. ‘* But there’s a limit to my patience—and if 
you don’t answer letters, well I must come and talk to 
you like a father!” 

She froze him with a glance. 

“You have had your journey here for nothing,” she 
said icily, “I cannot meet that bill yct—you have 
pretty good security!” 

Mr. Vere sat down, and crossed his legs. His feet in 
their white spats looking almost too small to carry so 
much weight. 

“Security, my lady!’ he said softly. ‘‘ Well, yes, 
I’ve got that—the diamonds—you remember you gave 
them to mo in return for keeping mum about the 
signature that you—well, doctored, if I went to Lord 
Millborough I might get my money back—or sell the 
diamonds ! ” 

“I forbid you to do that ! ” she said hurriedly. 

“Then, my dear,” he retorted with odious familiarity, 
“it’s up to you to settle that little bill with ‘is Lord- 
ship’s signature on it!” 

She flashed her great eyes at him scornfully. 

“Don’t dare speak to me like that!” she panted. 
“TI shall ring the bell and order my servants to throw 
you out of the place!” 

Mr. Vere gazed thoughtfully at his boo 
es'* Your ladyship must forgive me,” he murmured, 
lisping the words 
softly, “but 
being just an 
ordinary buthniss 
man I don’t 
know ’ow a 
gentleman should 
talk to a—for- 

er!” 

The colour 
staing@ Lady 
Millborough’s 
Mr livid face. She 

‘clenched hor 
Ywhite hands 
furiously, rage 
made her abso- 
QZ lutcly spcechlcss 
for a moment. 

Mr. Vere 
grinned and leant 
forward —_ confi- 
dentially. Atruc 
Lorouyh bully of women, 
especially when 
in his pene 

njoving the sensation of what he called “ tellin 

offs bit Mf blood” | Lady Millborough had treate 
him like dirt beneath her feet—his first attempt to 
impress the beautiful Society woman who had called 
some months ago at his office to raise a loan, had been 
met with cold hauteur. He'd been put in his place, 
and then when he discovered that Lady Millborough 
had recklessly forged her husband’s signaturo to the 
bill ke had shown his tecth in a grin of satisfaction. 

‘The aristocratic client was in his power—but he 
meant to blecd her before taking the forged document 


Lord Miilborough. 
a ae of the wack was Mr. Vere, and he meant to 


For a moment Lely Mel 
swayed uncertataly. 
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get his pound of flesh from the beautiful woman who 
now faced him with terror in her eyes. 

“Look ‘ere, Lady Millborough,” he lisped, “ don't 
quarrel with me—it ain’t policy, I know a dashed sight 
too much, my lady; I’ve only to make a certain com- 
munication to the police about one or two little matters, 
and you'd find yourself in ‘ot water, fair in the soup !”” 


The beautiful, white-faced woman bit her Hien 
e 


nervously, het breath came and went ra dly, but s 
realised tho expediency of not quarrelling with Mr. 
Vere. Tho grinning, insolent usurer knew too much. 

“T understand that you have come for money,” she 
began in a cold, expressionless voice, “well, so long as 
you hold the diamonds you're not losing anythipg— 
can’t you wait a little longer ?_ I simply can't raise any 
more just now, but later-——” 

“ Lator I shall hear the samo story |” was the swift 
impertinence. ‘‘ Look ‘ere, my lady, I'll old the 
diamonds a bit longer—I'll give you 8 month—t hen if 
T-don't see the colour of your money I'll sell them— 
twenty thou—and they belong to me within a month— 
unless you play the gamc—as to the scrap of paper you 

- stupidly signed with your ‘usband's name—that’s 
worth more to me than you think—but I might be 
tempted to part with it on the terms we discussed 
before!” 

“Very well!” she replied slowly, “I agree to meet 
the bili within a month, my expenses have been 
terrible—and I can’t let my husband know that I’ve 
been having dealings with a moneylender ! ” 

“Now,” Mr. Vere sneered pew “it would be a 
shock to Lord Millborough to find out that ’is beautiful 
wife ’ad signcd—the police call it ‘ forged '—his name 
to a bill—imposing on an honest man who trusted in a 
lady’s honour—then tries to make good the little error, 
when accused, b having te copies made of the 
family jewels ond leavin’ the originals with the man 
she'd tried to do!” ‘ 

Trembling with rago she sprang to her fect. 

“Leave this room at once,” she said in a low, 
quivering voice, ‘ you shall hear from me, as I promised 
—but don't ever dare to call hore again; my scrvanjs 
shall have my orders to send you away!” 

“ Swank! Mr. Vere murmured as he rose leisurely 
from his seat. ‘‘ But you'll see me, my lady, whenever 
I choose to call—because you daren't refuse, and you 
know it!” 

When her unwelcome visitor had left the room, 
Lady Millborough went to her own apartments. Her 
new maid—imported since Lisette's departure—had a 
bad quarter of an hour while she was in attendance on 
the irritable woman. But at last she was allowed to 
leave, and os soon as the woman’s footsteps had died 
away, Lady Millborough eS the floor restlessly. 
Her black eyes glittered feverishly, and two hect 
spots flamed on either check. 

““How dared he!” she muttered furiously, ‘“ that 
intolorable little hog—how dared he threaten me!” 

Her thickly outlined brows met in a frown. 

‘** But I must get the money somehow! I daren’t 
run tho risk—he’s getting dangerous—ugly—of course 
he’s blackmailing me—but he knows I’m in his power— 
in a month’s time I must have enough moncy to buy 
back the bill—and the diamonds!” ~ 

A‘ bitter laugh escaped her red lips. : 

Twenty thousand pounds within a month! And 
she hadn't five hundred! She had parted with a lot 
to the wretched creature who had found—or stolen— 
the paste—that 
blackmail would 
go on—she was 
between the 
devil and the 
deep sea ! Which- 
ever way sho 
turnéd she faced 
disaster ! 

Her personal 
debts were 
terrific — dress- 
makers were be- 
ginning to grow 

ressing — veiled 
insolence met her 
from the most 
expensive trades- 
men—and all the 
time her husband 
was rolling in 
money — money 
that would have 
made her happy 
and freo from 
worry ! 

“I’ve asked and been refused ! ” sho sneered, “I’m 
asked what I do with my money—to render an account 
of my debts—and then perhaps he might see what he 
can do!” 

_Hor eyes wandered to the door that communicated 
with her husband’s dressing-room. She could hear the 
sound of someone moving about—ho had probably 
recovered from his fainting fit and was going to bed. 

“Only a month’s repricve!” she muttered, “I 
must do something—something must happen before 
thon—something that will make me a rich woman free 
in every sense of the word ! ” 


~8 


“ Leave this room at once!” 


Bill or Billy would be a capital name for a postman, because— 


an 
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CHAPTER FIFTY-SEVEN. 
“ Rags, Bottles, and Bones.” 


Wry had the rat-catcher of Diver Street transformed 
himself into a respectable member of society—as far as 
appearances went—was the question Pickles asked 
himself, as Old Stump, all unconscious of hig shadow, 
swung through the gap in the hedge on to the deserted 
road, a deathly greyness in the sky heralding the 


dawn. : 

Would Old Stump take train somewhere for Mill- 
borough with a view to striking a final bargain with 
Lady Millborough and handing over to her the paste 
jewels, which Mr. Pickles realised had been transferred 
to the respectable bag of cow-hide carried by Old 
Stump ? . . 

The promise of light in the sky made Pickles 
task of shadowing more difficult. The road was 
straight, so Pickles kept.on the copse-side of the or 
making his way through undergrowth and brambles 
that’ caused him considerable personal discomfort, 
but he kept his man in sight. 

When the road forked, luck was on Pickles’ side, 
for Old Stump swung to the left, on which side Pickles 
was, and the latter, screened by the hedge, was still 
able to keep him under observation. 

Undoubtedly Chief-Inspector Pickles, in his disguise, 
with his bag and his prong, made the more disreputable 
figure, and his manner of creeping along stoopingly 
under cover of the hedge, ae him a sinister, even 
criminal appearance. And his luck turned. 

He was so intent on the figure ahead of him on the 
road that he was completely taken by surprise. 

“You're the cove I want!” growled a voice, and 
before Pickles could turn he was collared from behind 
by a gamekeeper, who seemed to have risen up from 
nowhere. 

“ My luck!” thought the Chief-Inspector mournfully, 
but he did not struggle. To have done so might have 
-attracted the attention of the figure ahead on the road 
and brought him back to see what it was all about. 

“You're ,the cove I want!” repeated the game- 
keeper, and shook Pickles. 

“For what?” asked Pickles pitifully. 

“For what? Trespassing on private property in 
the unlawful pursuit of game—hotherwise poaching ! ” 

““You can't prove nothing agen me!” whined 
Pickles artistically, in an attempt to 
through diplomacy. ‘‘Trespassing in itself ain't 
enough to arrest @ man on, and you knows that.” 

“Tf for an unlawful purpose, you can, Mr. Sca- 
lawyer!" growled the gamekeeper ; ‘and before we 
argue any more, I’m going to have a look inside that 


e of yours!” 

ut there was nothing in the shape of game dead 
or alive in the bag, only scraps of paper and street 
pal and ends such as scavengers prong up with their 
‘or ‘ 

“ Anyhow,” growled the disappointed gamekeeper, 
a ba an unlawful purpose is good enough. Come 
along.’ . 

Mr. Piekles sighed. To have informed the game- 
keeper that he was a Chicf-Inspector of Scotland Yard 
would have, produced the request “‘to tell him 
another!’ One glance at the man’s dull, obstinate 
face convinced Pickles of that. 

He knew one or two very clever tricks, and he 
might have stretched the gamekeeper on his back and 
made a bolt for it. But the gamckeeper weld have 
recovered, kicked up a noise, probably shouted ‘ Sto 
thief !’’ or something to that effect, loudly enoug 
to reach Old Stump. 

And though it was a gricvous thing to lose his 
man, it was also essential from Mr. Bickles" point 
of view that Old Stump should not realise that he 
had beeg.shadowed. - ; 

“Come along!” Again the gamekeeper shook 
Pickles, and the Chief Inspector took it like a lamb— 
“lying down,” as the phrase is, not because he was 
cowardly, but because—from his point of view 
it was the right and best thing to do, under tho 
unfortunate and depressing circumstances. 

At the police-station he would have little trouble 
in explaining and setting matters ri ht; to have 
attempted explanations with this gicaehes sex, whose 
countenance suggested the proverbial obstinacy of a 
mule, would have been waste of time. 

“You needn’t ’andle me rough!” whined Pickles. 
re I'm coming quiet—but you can’t prove nothing agen 
me!’ 

“Do vou want a slosh on the jaw? ” questioned 
the gamekeeper, growing more aggressive as Mr, 
Pickles became more mild. 

“*Eavon forbid!” shuddered Pickles, 

‘““Then, quick march!” ; 

But it must have been a root or something in which 
Pickles caught his foot. As the gamekceper gave him 
a violent push between the shoulder-blades, Mr. 
Pickles tripped, and fell forward on his face. Yet, 
as he lay in this position for a moment, he smiled a 
Acind of sorrowful, humorous smile. 

“ Dear, dear!” was his thought. ‘* What one has 
to put up with—in trying to yet at the bottom of a 
mystery.” 

The next moment the gamekeeper had jerked him to 


(Continued on next page.) 


ain his freedom | 
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+ by tho waistband and the seat of his 


a ’uman being!” remonstrated_ the Chicf- 
Jospector, in tho ecavenger voice. “Not s sack 


Is! 
i “tl cack of coal you, if you don't get along quick!” 
growled the gamekeeper. j 
Mr. Pickles shuffied forward. Thanks to his powers 
of self-suppression and his sense of humour, ke was 
sing almost to heights of 
He had lost his man, Old 


atness. 
tump, for the time being ; 
but if he were not bound for Millborough, he was bound 
fer somewhere else. If for Millborough, Pickles would 
know where to look for him as soon as he had put 
natiers right at the police-station towards which he 
was ebuffling, 
with occasional 
urging prods 
from bebind. 

Jf for some- 
where clse—some 
jndchuite destin- 
ation — Pickles 
diJ not doubt 
his ablity to 
trace his man. 
Old Stump, 
whether dressed 
ay a rat-catchet 
cr mote respect- 
ably, bad certain 
muikcd charac- 
tistics. in the 
watter of fea- 
tures and build 
—and one hand 
lacked a finger ! 
A fact which 
could only be 
disguised by 
wearinz a glove, with a false finger in one of the stalls. 

A sleepy-looking police-sergeant, on station-duty, 
lookcd up as a gamekeeper, ono of Lord Hunt- 
lorough’s, pushed a woebegone figure before him into 
the station hall. 

~ Trespassing for an unlawful purpose!” explained 
the gamekeeper. 

A painful, yet humorous 
gcavenger’s face, 

“T want to see 
apolow tically, 

“Hold your noiso!” said the sergeant. “Tm ia 
chace now.” He picked Ve n, and addressed 
the .nekceper. “That’s the dieses !” Then to 
Pi kik. “ Your name, address, and occupation !”” 

“Chief-Inspector Pickles,” replied the sceming 
Severe mildly, ‘Criminal Investigation Depart- 

bent a 

7 Great Scotland Yard !” ejaculated the sergeant. 

“ Exactly,” said Pickles, with the ghost of a chuckle. 

The sergeant dropped his pen, stared hard for a 
sect and then saluted. The gamckeceper’s jaw 

ropped. 

Pickles was not the kind of man to cry over spilt 
milk, Time had been lost, and Old Stump, wherever 
his destination, had been given a considerable start, 
but Pickles preferred this to Old Stump being 
acquainted with the fact that he was shadowed, an 
he had been quick to realise that any attempt to con- 
vince the obstinate-featured gamekeeper of his identity 
without corroborative evidence would have failed. 

The less said ‘the better,” he said. ‘“In fact, if 
bothing is said at all, best of all.” 
* * * 


“ Rags, bottles, bones ! ? quavered a voice. 

He pushed a barrow before him, and no longer 
et ig a scavenger’s prong, yet the itinerant rag- 
vitle-and-bones merchant bore a‘distinct resemblance 
to the scavenger who had quitted Diver Street on the 
Previous night. 
ry was dusk, and, pulling up his barrow, & sack over 
i shoulder, he pushed open a garden-gate, and 
stuffied along the path to the small, homely pottage 
&t a little way back. A man answered his knock, 
and opened the door. 

* Rags, bottles, bones—I pay a good price for’em !” 

" a ! Clear out!” aeowied a harsh, guttural voice. 

dhe merchant cleared, and wheeled his barrow away. 
in ld Stump!” he muttered.“ And 

agined his destination was more likely to be 
MillCorough.” 
i he past ten when the merchant came back along 
his rand, but no longer pashing barrow. He made 
hichind to the little kitchen-garden that stretched 
nit hee cottage from-which he had been dismissed 
"He © porempiany words ‘No! Clear out!” 
Secren the darkness swallowed him up for a few 
ae ae and when he again became visible, he was 
back e other side of the fence, creeping towards the 
“ of the cottage. 
&; ‘9 crept up to the window, and 

oe little shudder of a-start. 
ius oe ee blind by the look of her eyes, and 
mystery, Menie” is she ? Here’s mystcry within 


(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


“ Chief-Inspector Pickles,” re lied 
the sceming scavenger mildly. 


smile played across the 


the Inspector!” he demanded 


then drew back 
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Dr. X. La Motte Sage purposes 
book in all libraries free of charge right into the homes 
of the people. 
and a big publishing house is busy day and night turning 
out the books for free distribution. 
wiehes to distribute free of charge is entitled ‘* The 
Philosophy of Personal Influence.” It is heartily endorsed 
by the ablest business men, ministers, doctors, and lawyers 
of two continents. 
finest half-tone engravings and every page is 
intensely interesting and practical information. 
book wh 

most remarkable work of the kind that has ever been 
written, and it has truly created a sensation in the book 


world. 


been secretly and instantaneously contrdtled 
influence. 
from the use of hypnotic power over you, It tells you how 
to learn to develop and use your magnetic power s0 as to 
wield a wonderful influence over those with whom you 
come in contact. 


millionaires have studied the very methods explained in this 
book, and have used them in i 


millions. 
rich men of which you have never dreamed. 


the hidden mysteries of 


power and influence in 


public men in this country have obtamed this 
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000 DONATED 
TO HYPNOTISM. 


Dr. X. La Motte Sage, the Noted Scientist, Donates Five 


Thousand Pounds to be used for the Publication 
and Free Distribution of a Valuable 
Work on Personal Magnetism 
and Hypnotic Influence. 


Wants to Demonstrate the Practical Value and Power of 


This New Science in Business, in Society, in 
the Home, in Politics, in Love, in Diseases, 
and as a Factor in Influencing 
and Swaying the Minds 
of People. 


and Professional Men, Ministers of 
the Gospel, and Others Heartil Endorse the 
Movement—A Noted College Uindertakes 
the Work of Free Distribution. 


Book Absolutely Free so long as the 
Edition Lasts and Master the Hidden Mysteries 
of This Marvellous Power at His Own 
Home—Many Jealously Guarded . 
Secrets Made Public. 


know, or if you long for fame or renown, you should write 
for a copy of this remarkable book at once. 

The following extracts from a few of the letters received 
from sonic of the people who have read the book give an 
idea of its unusual character and great value :— 


Mrs. Mary Milner, 812 D Street, Pueblo, Colo., in a 
recent letter says :—‘' I was so sick and worried I could 
not eat or sleep. I used the methods on myself with 
wonderful success. To-day I am perfectly well. I woul 
not part with the information you gave me forauy money.” 


Mr. T. L. Lindenstruth, 30 East South Strect, Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., says :—** Your work on personal magnetism is 
a fortune for anyone starting in life. It is absolutely sure 
to bring success.” 

A. J. McGinnis, 60 Ohio Strect, Allegheny, Pu., says :— 
“ When I wrote for your book I was labouring by the day. 
Now I am managing a business. This is certainly the 
best proof that could be offered of its great value. I advise 
every man who wishes to succced in life to get a copy at 
once. 

G. S. Lincoln, M.D., 101 Crutchfield Strect, Dallas, 
Texas, writes: —‘' Your methods of personal influence 
are marvellous. I have used them ou my patients with 
wonderful results. ‘They cure diseases W Leu mediciue and 
everything else fails.” 

8. R. King, M.D., Gillam, Ind., writes :—‘‘ You have 
truly sent me the most remarkable book I have ever read. 
By the methods explained in your work, headache, back- 
ache, rheumatism, and other discases of long standin 
disappear like magic. Your instruction in persona! 
magnetism is simply grand. It gave one a power and an 
influence over others which I did not dream it was possible 
for the average man to acquire. Your book is worth more 
than gold to anyone starting in life. Its value cannot be 
estimated. My only regret is that it was not in my hands 
when I was a young man.” 


The New York Institute of Science has undertaken the 
free distribution of the book referred to. Big roller 
presses are running day and night to supply the demand, 
until the £5,000 worth of books are distributed free. On 
account of the great expense incurred in preparing and 
printing this book only those are r sted to write for free 
copies who are specially interest nd really and truly 
desire to achieve greater success, obtain more happiness, or 
in some way better their condition in life. 

Please do nat write through mere curiosity, as the free 
edition is limited. If you want a béok write to-day, as the 
Never before in the history of 
Deen such a demand for 
Philosophy of Personal 
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every walk of life. It contains 
secret information of inestimable value to every person who 
Many of the most rominent 
ok, and 
read every line, and they are daily using its teachings to 
their own profit aud gain. 

It explains to you the power by which yon may cure 
yourself and others of all diseases and bad habits without 
the aid of drugs or medicines. It tells of a secret, instan- 
taneous method by which you may se a state of 
insensibility to pain in any part of the body, so that the 
teeth may be extracted and su ical operations performed 
without the use of cocaine, ether, or anesthetics of any 
kind. 

It tells how to learn to induce sleep in yourself or others, 
at any time of the day or night that you ma, desire. It 
tells you of a subtle power by which you can develop your 
mental faculties, improve your memory, eradicate disagree- 
able tempers and habits in children, strengthen your will 4 Y 
power, and rise toa position of prominence in your com- | coptes are going very fast. 
munity. It will truly make you a leader of men. the publishing business has there 

If you have not achieved the success to which your | any book as to-day exists for “ The 
abilities and talents justly entitle you, if you would like to | Influence. . 
secure a good paying sition, obtain an increase in aly, Remember, at the present time it will be sent to your 
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wants to succecd in life. 
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‘Tere sre many persons in the best Society in 
whose establishments order and discipline are 
very much lacking in the servants’ hall. . 

Tn such establishments as I intend to deal with 
in this article a large number of servants is usually 
kept, much larger, in point of fact, than is really 
required, and one result of this is that the servants 
have a great deal of idle time on their hands, and 
this, together with lack of proper discipline, often 
makes the servants’ hall in such houses an extremely 
lively place indeed, where “ high jinks” are con- 
tinually going on. 

I was in a place for a few months as second valet 
where the maids often dressed up as boys and the 
men servants would dress in the maids’ attire, and 
they would go larking about with each other the 
whole evening in these disguises. ; . 

In the same situation when a new maid arrived 
it was considered a great joke for one of the men 
servants to dress up as an elderly woman and 
pretend to the maid that he was the house- 
keeper. . 

I remember on one occasion a very quiet, 
sensible-looking young girl, who came as secon 
dressing-maid, arrived one evening. Whilst she 
was taking her tea in came the head footman 
made up as an elderly woman, whom the girl was 
informed was the housekeeper. 

- “Give Me a Kiss.”’. 

“The man sat down beside her and began asking 
her a lot of questions, calling her “my dear,” 
and patting her cheeks with his hands every now 
and then, just as a kind, elderly housekeeper 
might do. « 

‘ Now, my dear,” said the man, when the girl 
had finished her tea, ‘“ you look tired after your 
journey, you had better go to bed, and just come 
and give me a kiss before you do, for your face 
reminds me of a little girl of my own.” : 

The girl did os she was bid, which occasioned 
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8 TICKETS 

OFFERED THIS WEEK 
FOR CUP FINAL 

AT CRYSTAL PALACE. 
YOU MAY HAVE TWO. 


Pearson’s WEBELY is calermaing 100 readers at the 
final football match for the English Cup, which takes 
place at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, April 20th. 
Already a number of Cup “inal tickets have been.awarded 
and you ehould not miss this opportunity to win the 
tickets offered this week, for our guest list will soon be 
completed. 

In addition to arranging for the admission of our readers 
to seats in the grand stand, where they may view the 
match in comfort, we are bearing the full expense of 
their visit to London. Our offer, therefore, includes: 


free return railway ticket from any part of 
the United Kingdom to London. 

Hot Breakfast. 

A Drive in a char-a-banc round London. 

Hot dinner at 12 o'clock. 

A Drive to the Crystal Palace, 

Admission to the Palace. 

Five shilling seat in the Grand Stand to 
witness the match. 

A Drive back from the Crystal Palace to 
London. 

Substantial Tea. 


We invite to tale part in this ideal outing and to 
bring a friend, and in the next columu you will find full 
particulars of what you have to do in order to got tickets. 

This week eight free tickets—four pairs—for the 
Mnglish Cup Final are offered for the best Football 
Spapshots on “Clapton OriENT,” (he name of the 
popular London East-end Club. 


The names of this week's winners of tickets for the 
English Cup Final will be found on page 3 of cover. 
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shrieks of laughter; the new maid looked about 
her in a a “manner when she heard 
the laughter, and then someone exclaimed, “I 
call it a regular shame ; J——(that was the foot- 
man) ought to be kicked !”’ . 

On hearing this the footman jumped up in 4 rage 
and shou that he would like to see the man 
who was fit to kick him. At this juncture thé 
real housekeeper came in and took the new maid 
away, and explained to her the true state of affairs, 
with the result that the maid declined to stay even 
one night in the house, and went back to her home 
that very evening. ~ 

I was very glad that the girl went off, for the 
situation was no place for a nice, quiet girl such 
as she seemed to be. 

I left it after I had been in it for four months. 
It was certainly ope of the rowdiest situations I 
ever had the misfortune to be in, though I have 
heard.of others quite as bad. 

There is a well-known baronet who is enormously 
wealthy, and keeps, I believe, one of the largest 
staff of servants to be found in any private house 
in England. His establishment among servants 


Lives like Algy’s all remind us, 
We can win the prizes grand, 

lf we. carry on our journeys 
“‘Pearson’s Weekly” in our hand! 


‘(See page 886.) 


is known to be a very rowdy one ; I do not believe 
a respectable servant would stay there long. 

‘A man who was valet to the baronet told me 
that once he with some of the other servants was 
left to look after the baronet’s tcwn house when 
the family were abroad. : 

Every night the servants entertained their 
friends or went to some entertainment, and were 
never in bed till three or four o'clock in the morning. 

They had em free access to the wine 
cellar, which had been left in charge of the butler, 
and, the whole let of them would often sit round 
the table after supper drinking champagne and 


inging the rowdiest songs until raee 
“a one occasion two of the maids and the butler 


went out for “a lark” in the streets at midnight, 
and were ‘run in” by a couple of constables 
in Regent Street for creating a disturbance, but 
when they were taken to Vine Street they ex- 
plained to the officer in charge who they were, and 
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have chosen. Yun may use the three letters in any order you like if it 
will help you to make a better sentence or phrase, It is sentence or 
phrase that is called a Football Snapshot. 
EXAMPLE OF A FOOTBALL SNAPSHOT. 
Supposing you were-given the club FULHAM, here is an exampie which 
will nhow you at @ glunce how to make a Football Snapshot :—Club: 
FULHAM. Football Snapshct: Ane Makino HeaDway. 
on page 8 of cover) will also show 
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as none of them were actually intoxicated . , 
were allowed to go home. : 

The best-managed establishments, the i, «. 
regulated houses, where the servants are. , 
contented with their condition of service, are... 
in which the discipline in the servants’ a!) : 
the strictest character. 

No really first-rate servant will care to stay" 4 
situation where the discipline in the servant, 
is bad. 

I was at the country house of a duke with’ -y 
the gentleman I was in service with was 1»; 
staying. It was an extremely well-ordered c.: 
fishment, but it had not been always so. ‘... 
housckeeper told me that when she came, ‘’.: 
was no order or discipline at all in the servants’ |...'), 
and the servants practically were allowed to be'. ... 
as they pleased. The consequence was that «| 
servants never remained long in the establishn. 
and the duke and duchess had constantly » 
reason to find fault with the way the serv.....;' 
work was-done. ; 

Sacked Almost Every Servant. 

The duchess at last gave the housekeeper, v 
was a firat-rate servant and manager, cunm:!..: 
control of the establishment. 

The housekeeper, to start with, dismisse: :. 
of the servants, and engaged an almost enii.!, 
new staff, and ruled them certainly with kind: -:, 
but with great strictness, and in a few mo...’ 
time absolute order prevailed, 

It is a fact, not very often suspected by « 
general public, that a great many people of |. 
position and + wealth are absolutely w:.:'i: 
to properly order and control their large esial.: 
ments, and frequently employ some lady ox 4 °:.:: - 
man to do so for them. 

I was second valet to one of the wealthiest } > 
in England for some years. Neither his Io: 
nor her ladyship had anything to say to the com: 
of the large establishment which they maint’: 
They left everything in the hands of a gentle... 
and his wife who, though they did not act:. 
live with his lordship, came to stay with hin \.: 
constantly. 


to 


The gentleman and his wife had the eng: : * 
and dismissing of all the servants, paid all‘ - 


household accounts, and ruled and regulate! i: 
whole establishment. 

His lordship paid the gentleman £1,509 | 
anoum, and really the money was quiie \..!: 
earned. 
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LAST WEEK OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
TICKETS. 

10 OFFERED BELOW 
TO SCOTTISH READERS. 


In addition to taking 100 readers to the Eng'!- 
Final; Pearson’s Weekly has arranged for the adin.- 
50 readers to view tho International Footini! 
between Scotland and England, to be played ut ©- 
on Saturday, March 28rd. 

This competition is open to readers domiciled in §. 
only, and on that account should appeal to every 
reader. 

As the date of the International is almost dus: 
unable to give any International tickets away a1! © 
week, so we would urge you to do your bes: ts 
tickets offered below. 

As in tho case of our English Cup trip, or 
will be done to give our Scottish guests a real g- | 
We propose to defray all the expenses, as follows: 


Free return rallway ticket from an; . t 
of Scotland to Glasgow. 


A drive round Glasgow. 

Three-course dinner at twelve o'clock. 

A drive to the football field. 

Five Shilling Seat in Grand Stair’ w 
witness match, 

A drive back from the football fic! 

Substantial Tea. 


In the second column you will find full parti 
what you have to do in order to win tickets. 7 

This week ten free tickets—five pairs—for the * 
International Match are offered for the best !- 
Snapshots on ‘“‘ ScotlAND,” the name of onc. 
teams taking part in the great International 
Match to be played at Glasgow on March 23rd. 

The names of this week's winners of tickels 
Scottish International will be found on page 3 of « 


, 
Give your reason for your name. For the best I will give five shillings. Mark postcards “Billet.” (See page &/ a) 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement: 


Catesbys’ Easy Terms 


make buying a high-grade Talking Machine an 
easy matter. Simply pay a small deposit and 
arrange to pay an instalment each week or 


month. 


Remember the Machine is delivered 


at once. MONEY BACK if you do not think 
the CATESBY MELOPHONE full 


value. 


Recollect that high-grade Talking 


Machines are not easy to get on Credit Terms. 
The good fame of Catesbys is known every- 
where, and to get a Disc 


Machine on Easy Terms 
backed by them is the 
most welcome oppcr- 
tunity advertised. 
FREE CATA- 
LOGUE shows fine 
illustration of the 
“Homestead” and other 
Talking Machines 
offered on Easy Terms. 
We pay carriage to 
your door. 


2s. In the £ discount 
for cash. 


64-67 Tottenham 


CATESBYS LTD. ee uet load, LONDON, W. 


SP TS PG TIL, TOI LS EL ED, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ere inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 


part thereof, 


Every Advertisement must be 
should be addressed to the Advertisement 


repaid. All communications 
anager, “ Pearson’s Weekly,” 


17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 


BOON TO WEAK MBN. — Nervous end 
youn, Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and 
Troubles. Treatise, with full particulers, in- 
rudreds ot eer oniale of complete cures, 
ed, post . two atamps.—P. J. Murray, 
‘eh Holborn, London, W.C. sa , 


J 
A 
rl 


STAMPS FREE !—Grand set @ Brazil. Send 14, 
Tee battlenet nee: eae sth Ed. eee a, 
bree ‘slugue for * le 
~Enght& Son, 164 Strand, wo uieunaiinana 


, VARICOCBLB.—Every man euffering from 
rorcee and ite accompanying debility and 

pa cpkness should send for illustrated circular 

ie ts successful treatment and cure by the 

aA al and enleee method, Ho elect icity. 

by, + post wo — 

ir Wa banoory . sere B. Norton, 


. SLLIGHT OF HAND TRICKES.—A few 
He # conjuring tricks are always useful in the after 
rye tt interval. You can learr a number of effeo 
a _tricks which need little or no apparatus with 
¥ little trouble by studying ‘After Dinncer 
tsand Pocket Tricks’ by C. Lang Neil. Send 


Ee ¥ conte, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 


MARGATE.—The Clarence Boarding Estabiish- 

nent. bestern Esplana Cliftonville. Tnigue 

, n, facing Oval. Excellent cuisine, relect com- 
, moderate terms.—Apply Manageress. 


ASTROLOGY. — Even’ Chan tI 
Locialdneaaneeaay Retineng, The gate 
Cure House, Whitebureh Reed, Cardiff eee on 


LATEST SONGS, Piano Pieces, 4/- copies 


} é es youall the 

on you require regarding hi Dark Kovum, 

, Tiates and Films, Exposure, Develo oment 

hee ene fiounut » ac. Ac, It may 
: + fo m A. F. 

‘enretta Street, London, We. Bemver.Babilensts 


Ty 


. LETTER-WRITING.—Those who want in* 
+," IN letter-writing, from applications for a 
+ 4, ("10 tove letters, or on any business or private 
re da Should obtain ‘‘ How 1 I Word It? "by 
pr Devereux. Send 1,2 to A. F. Scw.er, 
Per. 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
a 


; EECHES.—Those to whom It is necessary to 

: Fy: at foe ey, ana find a difficulty in 
a ie ches for all Cecasions,”’ hy 
- from ALP 


s London, WiC. 


ne book they want, [cst free 
wter, Publisber, 17 Hennetta 


Tuesday morning for the following week's issue. 


“HOW TO PRESERVE NGTH 
AND RETAIN THE POW "—A popular 
and practical treatiso on the laws Serernine life, 
with Special Chapters on Generative Weakness, Loss 
of Vital Force, andj practical otservations on 
Marriage. Valuable rem«rks to Weak and Nervous 
Men on how to preserve the Health, repein Strength, 
and restore the Powers when lost, valusbie, in- 
structive, and interesting treatise on Generative 
Weakness, snd the Cause ond Cure of Nervous Break. 
down, and Loss of Power tu Men.—Sent eealed on 
receipt of 4 penny stampe, by Charles Gordon, No. 8, 
Gordonhelme Dispensary, bradford Yorks. 


SLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND saves 
a@ year’s +tudy; produces highest apeed. Tlius, book- 
let free.—S!ou oyun Association, Ramegute. 


ROSESB.—Full instructions for the cultivation 
and care of Noses {n order to erow them tothe best 
advantage may Le found tn * Roses, and How to 
Grow Them,” by Violct Biddle, price 1.2, post free, 
from A. F. Sowter, lublisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


“ART OF FASCINATION.”—EFest book on 
Personal Magnetism, thusands sold; 1/2.—Telisinan 
Co., Harrogate. 

BILLIARDS.—How ‘o play the game. Ifany 
one would take “ The G::me of Billiards and Now to 
Play it,” by John Roberts, and play every disgramin 
succession, he would soon get rid of the monotony of 

ying for the tahic. The book may be had, pest 
Fase: for 1.2 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Kenrietta 
Street, London, W.U. 


CYCLE TYRES, 1912.—Prices for 23 days 
only. Covers, 3-, Tiavee, 2. Also Duniop, Palin: r. 
Lists f.ee.—Gorton, Manufacturer, Woiverhampt:n, 


WEAK MEN, rend for my two Books, FREB. 
=—Mr. George, 2/5 High Strect, Gatesheal-on-Tyic. 


YOU CAN EARN 1). »r hour.—Fall part'calurs 
ofemplcy:;nent, a;ply K., 89 Aldersyate St., Londen, 


and breeding cf 
Hfind ell the tuf ten 
they requireint x “Cage and Singing Bird:,” 
by Geor,e Gardncr, which mny be kad, post free, for 
14 frown A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta St., 
London, W.C. 

INCOME TAX.-—If yon wish to ayotd trouble 
and expense, buy A Dandy Guide to Income Tas 
Tayers.” It will solve all ycur difficult nmcking 
accrrect retarn, ard thus avold ovcre Send 
fourtcen stamps to F, Bowter, 17 B ta €t. 
London W.C. 


SMALL GARDENS.—Gardening is 0 fasci 
Batiny hobby, and many vsersl hints wail be four 
Soult Gardaone vhe the Mortef The + 
by V. BP. Biddiec had for 12, post fre 
from A. F. Sowter, +, 17 Heurietia street, 
London, W.C. 
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March Winds «& — 


NDER SKINS 


OST people have trouble with 
their skin in March. Thanks 
to the damp days and piercing 
winds, pretty faces are marred with iy} } 
blotches and disfigured by pimples. Lips » 
are sore and hands are rough and smarting. 4 
Rots such delicate skins Zam-Buk comes as a § 
mn. —_— = 
““Zam-Buk eoon ends all soreness, purifies the 
tiny pores or breathing holes in the skin, charms 
away every blemish, and not only makes the skin 
e to defy the keon, biting winds, but gives it 
a healthy flexibility, with the softness of satin. 


(HEL There is nothing so soothing as Zam-Buk, and 
y J ‘i A nothing that wil so quickly prevent reddened, 
w Se: 


ar. smarting faces, make rough hands smooth, or 
Tscase germs. 


Zam-Buk is a unique combination of pure herbal 
extracts possessing unequalled soothing, heali: 
and antiseptic qualities that can only be obtain: 

by the secret processes employed in the Zam-Buk 
laboratories, 

Finally, in using Zam-Buk you have the assurance 
of applying a remedy that is a medicinal skin-food 
and entirely free from the coarse fate and mineral 
drugs used in pore-chokifg ointments and “creams.” 
Zam-Buk alone ensures a clear, healthy skin. 


y, 


The Oldest and Best. . 
ADAMS’S FITNESS 
In men of alleges. Why not write for my free Book 


and get fit by the standard, scientific method of curi: 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LACK OF VIGOU 
WASTING, DKBILITY, VARICOCELE, etc. Baay, 
eats ainple, eo pasar eng 08, SHAR TeRIS» OF 
Grifiiant, Clean electricity. No fe in cal ex es or strict 
patos @ a @) L is a cictrules,nochangeof habite, toes of tiine or occupation, 
i @ | but an assured restoration for all men. See what cure: 
Highest awards wherever exbibited. Madeat patients say. I send the book and 1,000 testimoniuls 


Sheffield and sold ail over the world. ree in plain envelope for 2 stamps postage. Mention 
this paper. A.J. LRIGH, S2and 93 Great Russell St. 


London, W.C. Ketablished 25 years, 


FREE — ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
his beautiful 12.ct. Gold Filled 
Bignet King Free to introduce 
pew catu e. Send name, 
addrese, and P.O. fur 10d. for 
engraving initial and postage, 
Twoinitial intertwined mon 
m, 1s, 1d.—s1MS & MAYER 
(Dept. 57), 418 to 422 Strand, London. 


SUM 


Sufferers. 


Instant relief in Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Croup, and 
Whooping Congh by the nse 
of POTTER'S ASTHMA 
CURE, in [/- tins. Fold 
everywhere. For FREE 
SAMPLE send post card to POTTER & 
CLARKE, Artillery Lane, London, E. 
Mention this Pa) 


INSTANT RELIEF 


0. & G. KEARSLEY’S ORIGINAL 
Widow Welch's 


Female Pilfs. 
Prompt and _ reliable, for Ladies, The oly 
Genuine. AWARDED CERTIFICATE O 
MBRIT at the Tasmanian Exhitition, 
1691. 100 Years’ Reputation, Ordercd by 
Specialists for the Cure of all Female Complaints. 
Sold in boxes, 1: 14 and 2/9, of ull Chemists, or post 

tree 1/2 and 2/10 from 
CATHERINE KEARSLEY 

(Dept. P.W.), 42 Waterloo Road, London. 8.E. 


SNUFF 
“he Reliable Preventive and Cure for 
NASAL CATARRH, INFLUENZA COLDS, 
CATARRHAL DEAFHESS AND KINDRED 
COMPLAINTS. 


All Chemists 1/1} per box. Unsolicited testimonials received 
daily from all parts. 


“LU-KU,” 
ARCADE BUILDINGS, BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
CGIEED © CIOTD 9 GERARD © CHD 5 GDC CURES 9 TATED © ENED 
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PAYING BACK. ' 
- Avery poor man who had to wait 
‘w long time for his dinner in a cook- ; 
shop before he could get served, found his 
appetite so much appeased by the smell of cook- 
ing that he proposed to go without his meal, but 
the cook insisted upon payment, and a quarrel 
ensued. . 
At length they agreed to refer their altercation 
to the first person passing the door. That person 
happened to be a notorious idiot. 
aving heard the complaint, he decreed that the 
poor man’s money should be placed between two 
empty dishes, and that the cook should be recom- 
pensed with the jingling of his cash, as the other 
was with the fumes of the meat. 


Clara: “I suppose the brightest moment in 
your life was when Jack proposed ? ” . 

Cora: “ Brightest? There wasn’t @ particle 
of light in the room!” 


“ Wnat I want,” said the eminent counsel, “is 
to prove that my client is mentally deficient.” 

“Cortainly,” replied his brother K.C. “ There 
won’t be the least trouble in showing that, so long 
as he has employed you to defend him.” 


Fatigued Felix (the tramp): “I sometimes think 
our profession is just the meanest business goin’.” 

Hungry Uenry: “ Wot’s wrong with 
it?” 

F. P.: “Well, w’en other fellers is 
abused, they kin strike, but the only way 
we could ‘strike would be by goin’ to 
work!” 


HE WANTED NOISE. 

“Ts the house very quiet?” he asked, 
as he inspected tho rcom that had 
beon advertised to let. 

“No,” said the landlady wearily, “I 
can’t truthfully say that it is. The four 
babies don’t make much noise, for they 
never all cry at once,-and the three 
pianos one gets used to, and the parrot is 
quiet sometimes; but tho man with the 
clarionet and the boy that’s Icarning to 
play the flute do make it noisier than I 
wish it was.” 

“That's all right,” said the man 
cheerfully. ‘Live and let live is my 
mottot I'll take the room and move in 
to-morrow, and the little things you 
mention will never disturb me. Good- 
morning !”’ 

And‘ it was not till he was moved in 
and was settled that they learned his 
occupation. He played a trombone in 
an orchestra. 


Dangle: “Our servant lighted the fire 
with paraffin the other morning.” 

Potts : ‘‘ Did you discharge her ?”’ 

Dangle: ‘‘We haven’t found her yet.” 


He: “And did you call at Monte 
Carlo while you were at Nice?” 

She: ““No. Papa called on him, I 
believo; but from his disappointed 
appearance when he returned to tho 
hotel, I think Mr. Carlo must have been out!” 


Bobby: ‘Papa's the captain of our ship and 
mamma’s the pilot.” 

His Teacher : ‘‘ And what are you?” 

Bobby: ‘I'm the compass, I suppose; they’re 
always boxing me.” 


A GOOD DEFENCE, 

A stout old gentleman was Litten in the calf 
of the log by a dog. Ife at once rushed to the 
justices of the peace and laid a complaint against 
a man in the neighbourhood whom he supposed 
to be the owner of the offending cur. The following 
was the defence offered at the trial : 

“(1) By testimony in favour of the general 
good character of my dog I shall prove that nothing 
could make him so forgetful of his canine dignity 
as to bite a calf. 

‘© (2) He is blind, and cannot see to bite. 

**(3) ven if he could see to bite, it would be 
utterly impossible for him to go out of his way tofdo 
80, on account of his severe lameness, 

(4) Granting his eyes and legs to be good, 
he has no teeth. 

(6) My dog is always muzzled, and chained in 
the yard. 

‘* (6) My dog died six weeks ago. 

(7) I never had a dog.” 


Now ladies! Can yow tell me: “Why is a flat-iron like a husband?” (Turn to page 902.) 


Little Jack: 


HIS BEST TRICK. 7 
“Tary say he is something of a fancy skater, 
she said. 
He looked up in surprise. . ; 
“ Well, I don’t know, but he excels in his favourite 


figure,” he said at last. “Still, until he spoke of 
it, I hadn’t regarded him exactly as an expert, 
except in—in——” 

“Well?” 

“Why, he can travel further on one ear than 
any one else who ever put on skates.” 


Carry your ‘‘ Pearson's ’’ in your hand 
And see what we will give you. 
(See page 886). 


BRUTAL MAN. 

A cotuector, checking tickets in a station, 
comes to a carriage where a number of travellers 
are having a jollification. 

One of them (to Collector in a stage whisper) : 
“ Hero, have you time to take a nip?” 

Collector (looking hurriedly up and down the 
platform): “ Yes, the station-master isn’t about.” 

“Well,” said the man, “ take a nip out of that,” 
handing him the ticket. ; 


TOMMY’S ONE AND ONLY. 


Little Harry ; “Hallo, Jack! Is Tommy in?” 
Cf course he is! Can't you see his shirt on the line ?” 


KICKED DOWN. 

Caller (on crutches, and with a bandage over one 
eye): “I have come, sir, to make application for 
the amount due to me on my accident insurance 
policy. I fell down a long flight of steps the other 
evening, and sustained damages that will disable 
me for a month to come.” 


Official of Insurance Company: “* Young man, 


I have taken the trouble to investigate your case, 
and I find that you are not entitled’ to anything. 
It could not be called an accident. You knew the 
young woman's father was at home!" 


Frost: “Wow's your little daughter's musical 
education progressing ?”’ 

Snow: “Tinely. At first she could play only 
classical niusic, but now she can do ragtime.” 


; NO TIME! 

Miss Specs (B.A. Lond.) : “‘ Charles, did you ever 
allow your mind to pierce the secrets of the universe, 
to reason that this dull, cold world is but the 
sepulchre of ages past, that man in all his glory 
is but the soil we tread, which every brecze wafts 
in an evershifting maze, to be found and lost in an 
infinity of particles—the dust of centuries, reunited 
and dissolved as long as time shall endure ?” 

Charles : ‘‘ No-o, I can’t say I have, You see, 
I’ve had to earn my own living.” 


WEEK ENDIva 


Quips and Jestlets| cn. 


Tue fagged-out Cabinet Mini - - 
catching a brief respite from th: + 
mob of importunate place-hunters. A c.1! 
brought in. Under the name was written, © j 
want an appointment.” 

“Show the gentleman up,” said the C 
Minster eagerly. He entered. “My do: 
said the official, “I’m glad to see you. Y | 
the only man I’ve seen for weeks who di : 

want an appointment of some kind.” 
“Oh, no; I came to ask an appointmen! { - 4 
friend of mine.” 


Teacher : ** Willie, you aro to stay in after: | 
1 and do three extra sums.” 
| Willie: “ What! And get put out of the S 1. 
' boys’ Union for workin’ overtime 2? No, tin! * 
“Ts that tired, mum,” said Mosely Wroz:.:) 
the pitying matron who had offered him |. 1. 
| ni am and coffee, “that I don’t belin: | 
could raise a cup o’ cawfy to my mouth; | it 
you've got o leetle spirits of any kind in the |, s:2 
I think I could swaller a small glassful of it.” 


Mrs. Jones: “My sister is worried to * ') 
over her son Reginald. She wants him to «1+ 
the ministry, his father wants him to go in. 
business, while Reginald himself has got his 1 
sct on being an actor, and says noi..:.: 
shall keep him from it.” 

Mrs. Brown: ‘Hum! 
he?” 

Mrs. Jones: “He's getting on it 
seven.” 


TEACHING HIM ENGLISH. 

* Pay one pound,” said the mazi-i >. 

The Chinaman preserved a bri .. 
countenance. 

“You havee to payee one pot: 
said the clerk. 

Still the brickwall. 

“Youee havee toce pryee © > 
poundee,” said the warder. 

The Chinaman regarded him with (9 
gaze of an oyster. 

Then up rose the prosceuting co" 

“ Look here, Li,” said he, ‘the : 
trate says you've got to p2y ise 
pounds!” 

“No fear!”s shouted the Ciinsins. 
“ He only said one pound.” 


How oli 3 


Tourist: ‘But theso sandwiche: 1: 
disgracefully small.” 

Lady Behind the Counter: “ But 1.09 
the train stops hero only one minute. 


“You must embrace every ©} 
tunity, my friends,” said tho ort: ot 
the Woman’s Suffrage meeting. 

And the applause which caine from: * * 
unmarried scction “of the assc:u 
carried him elmost off his fect. 


“T wave hero a reprieve for yt‘ 
the Home Secretary,” said tie 
of the prison to the callous murdcs 

“ Alt,” replied the latter, “not 
is good news, as the proverb says” 


arranging with a gardener to let him have a tne't 
from time to time in return for his cast-o4 ‘ 

It thus happened one day that he * 

a bunch of the most beautiful roses, | 
at once sent off to his lady-love. ; 

In sure anticipation of a friendly welcon’. 
called on her the same evening, and was ! 
little surprised at the frosty reception hems: 

“You sent me a note to-day,” the vou! 
remarked, after a pause, in the most frigid * 

“To note?” he inquired in blank « ‘° 
ment. 

“ Certainly, along with a bouquet.” 

“To be sure I sent you a bouquet.” 4 

“And there was this note inside, Do 1° 
mean to deny it?” 

With these words she handed the dun: 
swain a scrap of paper, on which the fol 
words were written: ; 

“ Don’t forget the old trousers you prow: Li 
the other day.” 
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Wrer exis. Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


Mane 


No More 


Face Spots 


Do you suffer with facial eczema, pimples, 
Wotches, or blackheads? If so, suffer no longer, 
for Antexema removes every spot, rash or sign of 
ecroma. The first touth cools the inflamed surface, 
and all itching stops immediately. Your skin 
trouble starts to go away, new skin begins to grow, 
and day by day your skin looks healthier, until 
every piemish disappears never to return. 


Whatever your skin illness it will be cleared 
right away by Antexema. It does not matter 
whether your trouble is on your face, hands, arms, 
legs, chest or back, or how badly you have been 
disappointed before, Antexema cannot fail to cure 
you. Nothing else works such wonders. Antexema 
cures every form of eczema, eruptions, baby rashes, 
barber’s rash, ringworm, chaps, chilblains, bad legs, 
little scratches, cuts, and roughnesses of the skin, 
and every variety of itching, burning, scaly, pimply 


or Eczema 


used Antexema on my advice, is absolutely cured.” 
Reader! It will just as surely cure you. 

Antexema is a blessing to mothers, as it is the 
safest aud most efficacious of all remedies for the 
skin ailments of babies and young children. 
Eczema, itching rashes, scalp troubles, chafing and 
tenderness of the skin are all cured by Antexema. 
The irritation is soothed away, and the poor little 
sufferer who was tormented by irritation or sore- 
ness of the skin is able once again to enjoy sweet 
and refreshing repose. 


Antexema is Unique. 


Never use greasy ointment for skin illness. It 
looks unsightly, soils your clothing, stops up the 
pores of your skin, and, after all, fails to cure. 
Antexema is entirely different. It isacool, creamy 
liquid, made up from a physician’s prescription 
with scrupulous care and accuracy. Skin troubles 
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that resist every other treatment are driven out of 
the system by Antexema. It forms an invisible, 


or blotchy skin disease. 


A Remarkable Cure. 
protective, antiseptic covering over the bad place, 


Mr. W. HL, of North Holmwood, writes :—“ Last | Gestroys disease germs, and perfect skin health is 
winter I was afflicted with horrid itching pimples | goon nels Nothing ane work such wonders. 
that kept me constantly scratching to obtain a 
moment's relief. I tried many preparations and Do your duty to your skin. Go toany chemist or stures 
weut to a doctor, but nothing did me any good. I and get a bottle of Antexema to-day. Boots’ Cash 
then went to various chemists and tried their Chomists, Army and Navy, Civil Service Stores, Harrod's, 
remedies, but without result. For eight consecutive Selfridgo’s, Whiteley’s, Parke’s, Taylor's Drug Stores, and 
uights I had no sleep, for the heat of the bed Lewis and Burrows’ supply it at 1/1} and 2/9, or direct, 
sined to intensify the terrible irritation. I sent | post free 1/3 and 2/9, from Antexema, Castle Laboratory, 
for poo — poe ah Tonined Jeffreys Place, London, N.W. Also in India, Australia, 
nent, and then pure e treatmen gain 3 of 
great relief, aa before I had used up a second Canada, South Africa and throughout Europe. 
supply, I was completely cured, and able to sleep P.S. — Please note the name, Ant-ex-ema and 
comfortably, A friend similarly troubled, and who avoid quack nostrums. werd 
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RUBBER HEELS 


—a boon at all times, but 


more than ever welcome when 


- Rega. 

suitable for Drawing-room, Diuing- 
roow, Bedroom, &c., dsomely bor- 
dered, in Thirty Turkey patterns and 
fashionable self-shades of Crimson, 
Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings, to 
suit all requirements, and large enough 
to coverany ordinary-sized room. ‘These 
Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


will be vent ont as Sample Carpets 
thus showing the indentical quality we 
supply in all sizes. They are inade 
of waterialequal to wool, and being 
a speciality of our own, can ouly be 
ns =m obtained direct from 
@ our looms,thus savin 
the rarchaser 
|; middle profits. 
2 OVER 400,000 
SOLD DURING 
THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS, 
Z Money willingly re- 
turned if not approved 
Thousands of lie- 
t Orders and § 
nsolicited Testi- 
mopials received. 
With every Carpet 
we shall ABSO- 
WUTELY GIVE 
74 AWAY w very band- 
some Rug to watch, 
or we will send ‘Iwo 
Curpets and TWO 
RUGS for 10.6. 
6 WULUSIRATED = BAR- 
2% GAIN CATALOGUES of 
é ~ Carpets, Hearthrugs, 
a > Overmanteis, Kessteady 
Bedding, Table Lixecs, Curtains, ctc., POST FREE it qentioning ‘Pearson's Weekly’ 7312, 
wheo writiog. N.B.—Foroign orders executed, packed free, and shipped at lowest rates, 


Tetrorarnic Appress: “ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.'s payable to 


F, HODGSON & SONS iminca sod rc: WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


you're’ on your feet all day. & 


City Men, -Travellers, Sbopmen, 
Warehousemen, Salesmen, Canvas- 
sers, Postmen—all would finish up 
the fresher and fitter for having 
Wood-Milnes on their heels. Besides, 


there’s the Economy! 


Wood-Milnes being made from 
better quality Rubber than the rest,‘ 
are most resilient—the longest wear- 
ing—and the most economical heels 
in the world; they outlast, in point 
of fact, three ordinary leather soles. 


Made in many sizes and Black, Brown, or 
Grey Rubber, 


WOOD-MILNE “SPECIAL.” 


The finest quality rubber heels ever offered. 
For Ladies, 1s. per pair. For Gents, 1s. Jd. 
per pair. Remember theve are rabber heels 
that cost you Yess to begin with, but there are 
none so truly cheap in the end. Your bootmaker 
can supply you. It’s best to let him fix them. 
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DAINTY DISHES and 
HOME HINTS. 


Thick Apple Jelly. 

Take one pound of apples, peel and core them, 
add three-quarters of o pound of caster sugar, 
sifted, and heated in the oven. Place the apples 
into a saucepan with a quarter of a pint of water 
and the juice and grated rind of a lemon. Boil 
till stiff and dark. Then place in a dry mould 
and leave till set. 


3 Tasty Rice Dishes. 
Yokohama Rice. 

Take one cupful of rice and boil it, add a few 
small pieces of butter and half a cupful of grated 
cheese, the same quantity of cream, season with 
pepper and salt, and bake in the oven. 

Toklo Rice. 

Soak half a cupful of rice overnight. Cook it 
in broth the next day till the grains are soft. Make 
a sauce with two tablespoonfuls of butter melted 
before the fire, the same quantity of flour, pepper, 
salt, and a cupful of milk. Cook this sauce till it 
becomes creamy, and then add the rice. Pour all 
into a dish, cover with crumbs, and bake a light 
brown. 

Sweet Rice. 

Boil some rice and set in a mould. Turn it 
out on a plate and cover with whipped cream. 
Decorate with glacé cherries, and pour rouad it a 
custard flavoured with vanilla. 


2 Potted Meat Recipes. 
Potted Ox-tall. 
4 Cut the ox-tail into jointsand remove all the 
fat. Place a little dripping into a stewpan, and 
when hot put the ox-tail into it and allow to get 
thoroughly brown. Then cover with water and 
stew for two hours and a half. Remove the pan 
from the fire, cut the meat into small pieces, place 
in a mould, season the stock with pepper and salt, 
and strain it over the meat. Fill the mould to the 
brim, and leave for twenty-four hours, then turn 
out. 
Potted Beef. 

Take two pounds of lean beef and cut it into 
small pieces. Placo it in a jar with a tablespoonful 
of water, a pinch of powdered allspice, a few cloves, 
a little mace, and a seasoning of salt and pepper. 
Cover with a close-fitting lid and stand the jar in 
@ saucepan of boiling water in the oven in a baking- 
tin, which should be filled with boiling water, 
the water being replaced as it boils away. Cook 
gently for three hours, then pound well in a 
mortar. Add any gravy which the meat may 
have yielded, season to taste, pass through a 
wire sieve, and press into pots, Cover with 
clarified butter. 


Electric Light Globes 

Should be polished with dry, softly crumpled 
newspaper. 

To Prevent the Smell of Onions 

While cooking, place a little vinegar in an 
earthenware jar on the stove, 
Saucepans : 

Should be filled with cold water and a small 
lump of soda as soon as finished with. 
To Mend Loosened Tops of Oll Lamps, 

Uso melted alum applied like solder. 
be found more satisfactory than solder. 
When Sweeping a Carpet, 

Use torn shreds of dampencd newspaper in 
place of tea leaves to keep the dust from rising. 
When Scrubbing Tiles, 

Add one tablespoonful of paraffin to a pail of 
water. This will grat them quickly and throw 
up the colours. 

When Boiling a Cabbage or a Caulifiower, 

‘Tie up a crust of bread in a muslin bag and 
place it in the saucepan. This will prevent the 
smell of cooking greens from pervading the house 


VENO’S LIGHTNING COUGH CURE. 


Its remarkable sale of over 2,000,000 bottles annually. 


The remarkable demand created for Veno's 
Lightning Cough Cure to the extent of over two 
million bottles annually is due not so much to 
judicious advertising as to the wonderful purity, 
safety, and efficacy of the remedy itself. ii 
simply stands alone as a certain cure for coughs, 
col bronchitis, asthma, whooping cough, 
influenza, and chest and lung troubles in children 
or adults. Price 94d., 1s. 1jd., and 2s, 9d., of all 
chemists. . 


This will 


For the best replies I will give five blue bird brooches. 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


By LYDIA KYASHT. : 

[In this article Mile. Lydia Kyasht, the beautiful 
and talented Russian dancer, tells why she does not 
believe in mascots and the good luck which they are 
supposed to bring. lle. Kyasht has designed a 
beautiful wrap coat for Home Notes Fashion Pages, 
and a free paper pattern, with full particulars for 
making st, is given away with the sssue dated March 
7th. Now on sale.} : 

I am afraid I must confess to being a sad 
sceptic on the question of mascots and their power 
of imparting good luck. 

As a rule, we Russians do not believe in charms 
and mascots. We have a sort of national one 
which consists of seven elephants. Every house 
generally contains seven model elephants as a 
protection against bad luck. I have mine on 
a little necklet, but I do not always wear it. — 

Here in England I know it is quite the fashion 
to have a mascot. Almost every woman seems to 
have something to which she pins her faith. It 
may be a black cat, a lucky pig, or a billiken. What- 
ever it is, it ocoupies the place of honour in her 
room, and a duplicate is generally worn as a personal 
ornament. One even sees mascots attached to 
motor-cars to insure them against spills and 
accidents, but, personally, I very much question the 
miraculous power attributed to them. 

Of course, if something good and unexpected 


MATCHES ALWAYS AT HAND. 

Ir is a good plan to attach a box of matches to 
a piece af ribbon, and tie the ribbon to the gas- 
braeket as shown in the illustration. If 
this is done you will always know where 
one box can be found, To attach the 
ribbon, take 
out the box 
y and ass 
AY, the ribbon 
through” the 
cover from 
end to end. 

Having 
drawn through 
a sufficient 
length, replace 
the box and tie 
it to tho gas- 
bracket. Besides being useful, the idea is also 
ornamental. 


happens to the wearer, she would naturally put it 
down to the influence of her mascot, but I feel 
sure it would have happened just the same had she 
not been wearing her luck-bringer. 

I heard of a man once who most firmly believed 
that by carrying a piece of dried ox-tongue in his 

ocket he would insure himself against all mis- 

ortunes. So’firmly convinced was he of this that 
he generally offered a piece to any acquaintance 
who happened to be in bad luck at the time. 

On one occasion he gave a piece to a young man 
friend who had had a tiff with his “best girl” 
which he was most anxious to make up. This poor 
young man wandered about with the dried ox- 
tongue for several months, and yet the girl was 
obdurate. Then one day he heard that the kind 
friend who had given it to him had committed 
suicide. Then he threw that dried ox-tongue away, 
and now I believe he and the dear girl are on the 
best of terms. This does not say much for the 
power of that mascot, does it ? 

Thon I recently heard of another case. A woman 
believed (having been told by some one who 

rofessed to understand these things) that blue was 

er lucky colour, and that as long as she had a little 
blue about her dress she would always have the 
best of luck. Well, that woman was run down by 
@ motor-car and very nearly killed while she was 
wearing & blue gown. 

Of course, those who believe in these charms 
will say perhaps that if she had not been wearing 
blue, she might have been killed right out. 
Perhaps—perhaps not. Anyway, I do not think 
that being run down by a car could be considered 
exactly the thing which one would expect while 
protected by a wonderful mascot. . 


Mark postcards “ Flatir.”’ 
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PAPER-BAG © DISHES 
and HINTS. 


Ground Rice Fritters. 

Take the required quantity of ground rico a4 
rub smooth in a little milk, then add enough Ioi|;; 
milk to make thick paste. Add a teaspoo;‘,j 
of onion juice, a piece of butter the size of a waln:), 
pepper and salt to taste, and a tablespoons! ¢j 
grated cheese. Mix well and allow to get (uli, 
Then form balls out of the paste and cook {or 
fifteen minutes in a well-buttered bag, 

Chicken Patties. 

Mince finely the remains of any cold chico, 
with a little ham or tongue, season to taste wish 
salt and pepper, and moisten with ao little cance, 
white or brown as preferred. Roll out some ;:;} 
paste about an eighth of an inch thick and line su..:5 
patty pans. Place in each a tablespoonful of tha 
chicken mixture, roll out some more paste, slixiily 
thicker than the first lot, stamp into rounds the siz 
of the top of the patty pans, and wet the cides, 
Cover the patty pans and press firmly at the c.).+s, 
Place in a well-greased Papakuk bag, clip, and Lake 
on a grid shelf for twenty minutes, 

Scotch Collops. 

Mince finely a pound of lean beef steak, froed 
from skin and fat. Melt an ounce of butter and fin-iy 
mince half an onion. Fry this in the butter toa Jiuht 
brown, then stir into it a dessertspoonful of flour 
and cook for a few minutes longer, add the mined 
meat, and one gill of stock. Place in a buttered 
bag, fasten the ends with clips, and cook ona wid 
in the oven for twenty minutes. Slit open tlie Lag, 
place the contents on a dish, sprinkle with chopped 
parsley, and garnish with small pieces of toast, 
Spotted Dick. 

Sift three-quarters of a pound of flour and add 
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a pinch of salt, a teaspoonful of baking powder, men, 
and six ounces of chopped suet; add enough water all ¢ 
to make a stiff paste. : Roll it out and sprinkic with ai 
plenty of currants. Wet the edges and roll up tia testi 
paste. Butter and flour a Papakuk bag, plac. is testi 
roll in it with half a pint of water, clip the c»., aren’ 
and cook on a wire grid for ono hour and thio grea 
quarters, aye 
A Nice Cake. prea 
Cream together half a pound each of Init! 
and sugar. Thoroughly beat two eggs and «1 
to the creamed butter. To this add three-quaii~:: i 
of a pound of flour, one ounce of carraway sos, 
and half a grated nutmeg. Mix well and tien 
add half a gill of milk and a few drops of aliavd 
eesence. Work in another three-quarters «! % the 
ound of flour and knead into a smooth di ; 
oll this out half an inch thick and cut into reurss plen 


the size of the top of a breakfast cup. Slip t.: 
rounds into a Papakuk bag and bake in a moles: 
oven. 


and 
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No Baking Powder 

Ie required in cakes or pastry cooked in Papak + 
bags. 
When Cooking Pastry 


In Papakuk bags it is not necessary to 5263 do | 
the bag. . 

Presi) Haddock to M 
Can be cooked in a well-greased bag with ® . 
tablespoonful of water. trial 

When Cooking Smoked Haddocks 

In Papakuk bags, wipe and butter and pj )*t post 
them before placing them in the bag. 
Potatoes 

Should be thickly sliced, washed, and }\ ved THE] 


in a well-greased bag and cooked in their own =t.10) 
SNe ee 


A NATION OF HUNTERS. 
* “A nation of animal feeders,” says Liebiz, “'' 
always a nation of hunters, for the use of ml 
nitrogenous diet demands a large amount ° 
physical exertion, as is seen in the restless (; 
osition of all the carnivora of our menagér'> 
rought up-to-date, this means that we i> ° 
nation eat too much meat—for few of us)" 
nowadays. Why is it that on all sides medici¥:* 
of every kind are required to convert the i!!s v' 
indigestion, etc.? Because we do not stidf 
Nature sufficiently. Our tastes are somewhtt 
vitiated, and we are apt to think too much of ie 
supposed value of meat. But let us bear in wi’ 
thee Nature’s foodstuffs gome first. Tuke, {" 
example, the little Greek Currant, which is {3 
most wonderful food in the world, because it '* 
all pure mourishment in an easily assimiiliu.d 
form, and moreover most economical, 


ACCE 


ALL RIGHTS } 


(See puge 904.) 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


Prescribed for Members of the Royal Family 


‘Kutnow’s Powder 


The Great Household Remedy 


For Constipation, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
Biliousness, Liver, Stomach and Kidney Troubles 


Fill Up and Send 


le UNEQUALLED MERITS of 

Kutnows Powder are everywhere 
acknowledged. Doctors, Nurses, Clergy- 
men, Army Officers, and, indeed, people of 
all callings and of both sexes have borne 
testimony in spontaneous letters to the 
creat benefit they have derived from this 
ereat household remedy. 


UTNOW’S POWDER cleanses the 

system, and thus fits you to resist 

the ravages of disease germs which are so 

plentiful, and which bring dire disease 
and terrible disaster in their train. 


yds ARE INVITED to make a free 
trial of the remedy. All you need 
do is to fill up the coupon and post it 
to Messrs. Kutnow, and you will receive a 
trial sample of the Powder free and 


post-paid. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE KUTNOW'S FREE SAMPLE COUPON BELOW 


SAC-SIMILE OF 
SXLE SAMPLE 


“TRIAL SAMPLE 
iv 


o 
KUTNOW’S 
Improved Effervescent Carisbed 

POWDER. 
S.KUTWOW 8 CP Le, 41,Farringdon RE 
: Loridon,e.c. 


hy 


: only 3d. stamp. 
ACCEPT NO WORTHLESS SUBSTITUTE 


. 
L RIGHTS RESERVED, 


To Messrs. 8. Kutnow & Co. Ld., 
41 Farringdon Road, 
London, E.C. 


Please send mea free sample of 
Kutnow's Powder. 


Puarson’s Weex.y, 7/3/12. 
N.B.—If the envelope is unsealed use 


in Coupon Below 


RE»? WHAT Clergymen and Army 

Officers who have tried and proved 
the value of the remedy—a remedy that 
has stood the test of time —say : 


Rev. J. Palluel writes: 


«After having used tho sample of Kutnow’s Powder, 
and encouraged by its beneficial effects, I at once obtained 
three bottles of your Powder from Bombay. 
than ever convinced of the efficacy of Kutnow’s Powder 


I am moro 


and its cleansing and antibilious properties, and yon can 
consider me hereafter as one of your best clients.—Roman 
Catholic Mission, Nagpur, British India.” 


Major G. S. Goldsmid writes : 


“T have finished the sample bottle of Kutnow's Powder 
with satisfactory results, and I certainly intend geiting a 
larger supply very shortly. Your Powder has helped me 
considerably in relieving Constipation and Eczema, which 
latter followed on a bad attack of Sciatica. 
doubt of its efficacy to allay any bad symptoms from the 
presence of uric acid.—Foyle Read, Westcombe Park, 
Blackheath, London, 8.1.” 


There is no 


THERE IS ONLY ONE KUTNOW'S 


SAC-SIMILE OF 
SDILE SAMUEL 


TRIAL SAMPLE 
KUTNOW’S 


Improved Effervescent Carisbad 


POWDER. ( 


S.KUTNOW & C219, 41,Farringdon R4 
London,e.c. 


ACCEPT NO WORTHLESS SUBSTITUTE 


a 
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MAKING “ MIDDLES.'? 

““May we use tho middle letter of our chosen 
word as initinl of both words in the ‘ Middle’ if 
we like?” Such is the question that reaches me 
from a number of readers. 

Certainly you can. Tho rules distinctly state 
that the second word of your “ Middle ” can have 
as initial any of the letters in the chosoa word. 
One of onr examples is : Chosen word—Money ; 
Middle—Navy's Necessity, thus using the N as 
initial for both words. 

I hope to be able to give the first list of names 
and addresses of winners in next week’s issue. 
WHO WANTS HAPPINESS? 

Tur Blue Bird, as you probably kzow, is the 
emblem of happiness, and that is a thing of which 
wo all would like a big share. Lots of people nowa- 
days like to introduce the Blue Bird into their 
homes by having it on their wallpapers or on their 
persons in the shape of jewellery or even embroidered 
on blouses. 

It is a very pretty idea, and so I am going to 
offer a number of charming little Blue Bird brooches 
in our Footline prizes week by week. These little 
brooches are of ‘solid silver, most exquisitely 
enamelled, a little piece of jewellery that the most 
fastidious would be ploased to win. Five of these 
dainty little brooches are offered as prizes this 
week on page 900. Try to win one. 

THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Tue House of Lords might seem a prosy subject 
for a rhyme, but not so to readers of P. W., for in 
response to my request for four-line verses on this 
subject in a Footline Competition, rhymes of all 
descriptions have been sent me. 

The majority, I fear, were somewhat critical of 
the Upper House, but here are two attempts to 
which no exception will be taken. The first sender 
sings : 

“The House of Lords is a grand old place, 
Both fashions and fossils are found there 

Its members enjoy the state of the blest, 

For ‘crowns,’ ‘robes,’ and ‘thrones’ just 
abound there.” 


The second verse which I shall quote reads as 
follows: - 
* A club reviled by more M.P.’s, 
Who swear they'll end or mend it; 
But yet they miss no chance to scize 
A ‘title’ to defend it.” 


MILLIONAIRES AND YOU. 

Wnat is the difference between o millionaire and 
you? 

I own that this question which I put to the 
Footline competitors is a somewhat blunt one, but 
it has elicited a number of very smart replies. 

“The difference between a millionaire and 
myself,” wrote one of my readers, for example, 
“is that he can air his notes and I can only note 
his airs.” 

“The millionaire pays taxis daily while I pay 
taxes yearly,” was the clever reply of a second 
compctitor. 

Equally smart was the following from a third 
reader. 

“ The millionaire has a big one and six little o’s ; 
while I have six little ones and 0.” 

And still another competitor, pointing out the 
difference between oa millionaire and bimself, 
wrote : 

“He labours to make money through his trusts, 
and I trust to make monsy through my labours.” 

Awards in our Footline competitions will be 
found on cover page opposite. 


ONIONS FOR BEAUTY. 

Passé is getting on in years. On her own con- 
fession she is twenty-four.. That is quite an 
advanced age for ladics nowadays, and Passt feels 
that the strain of existence will leave its mark on 
her face. She writes, therefore: “I don’t want to 
become ugly. The thought of that makes me keep 
awake at night, I have heard, Mr. Editor, that 
no one need be -ugly if they will eat raw onions 
regularly, Can you tell me if there is any truth 
in this ?””—— 

Frankly, Passf, I can’t! I don’t want to be 
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rsonal, but I think, taking one thing with another, 
feo rather have the face I have got than the 
genoral smell of raw onions I might acquire! Tam 
afraid that if raw onions were a cure for ugliness 
there would be such a rush on them that they would 
be much too expensive for my pocket. I have 
recommended onion diet to two members of ‘my 
staff, however, and if there aro any favourable 
results, Passé, I will write and let you know. Till 
you hoax from ms leave your face alone, and go to 
sleep at night. Keeping awake will only bring on 
the wrinkles. 

RAISB YOUR HAT. 

Maxy of our everyday little forms of courtesy 
have come down to us from ages when life was not 
quite so safo as it is now. Raising your hat is 
one of them. Bowser is the questioner this time. 
“ Though I have asked all my friends,” he writes, 
“ no one has yet beon able to give me a satisfactory 
explanation of this custom. Can you enlighten me 
on the subject ?” 

Certainly, BowLer. The custom has come down 
to us from the age of chivalry, when knights were 
clothed in armour from head to foot. Incased 
in stecl he was pretty safe from attack. When 
he was with his friends, however, he removed 
his helmet. Though the custom of wearing armour 
has long passed away, there still remains this relic 
of it, raising one’s headgear to acknowledge that 
you are in the company of a friend, 


IS HE A BIRD? 

Aviator can’t fly, but he is getting on that 
way, as witness his letter: “I wonder if you can 
give me an explanation of a curious formation I 
have on my feet and also to a lesser extent on my 
hands. My toes are all webbed like thoss of a 
duck. The webbing extends quite a long way 
up my toes. Between my fingers the growth 
of skin is much larger than it is with the majority 
of people. Is this because we are descended 
from birds, or what? I have been told that I 
should make a good swimmer, though I have never 
learnt.’’-—— 

No, Avraror, it is not because you are descended 
from birds. For one thing a very large number 
of birds have no webbing or very little between 
their toes. You need not worry about your extra 
supply of skin on your hands and feet. Many 
people’ have the same peculiarity. There is on 
record a case of one family whose second and third 
fingers were webbed right up to the tip, while all 
their toes were more or less webbed. Judging b 
ducks,I shouldn't be at all surprised if you ahr | 
make a good swimmer. Why not learn ? 


A QUESTION OF KISSES. 

Nor everyone has the luck of OscuLaTz, who 
writes: “I am in a difficulty, and I know that you 
will help me out. I have just turned twenty-two 
and I have got no fewer than seven girl cousins 
who are all growing up. I have been in the habit 
of kissing them whenever I see them, but_now they 
are beginning to leave off short frocks and put their 
hair up the position of affairs is altered. They 
are all awfully nice. I wish you could tell me when 
I ought to stop kissing them.’’—— 

OscuLATE, you are a very lucky young man. 
Fow men have seven awfully nice cousins who are 
changing from the flapper stage to full-grown, 
charming womanhood. But your question re- 
_— very serious and lengthy eonsideration. 

cynic once said that you should stop kissing 


young cousins when they are old enough for you to” 


enjoy it. Personally I shouldn't stop until I was 
told to, collectively and individually, by the fair 
cousins in question. Enjoy yourself while you can, 
OscuULATE. : 

THE UNKINDEST CUT OF ALL. 

Ir you have tears prepare to shed them now. 
This paragraph is caleulated to make a stone image 
weep. It is occasioned by a reader who signs 
himself simply Grorct, and writes: ‘Seeing the 
way you help lovors in distress, may I ask you to 
give publicity te my case. Three months ago 
1 became engaged. Whon I did 80 my sweetheart 
asked me to shavo off my moustache as she pre- 
forred clean-shaven men. Although I had trained 
that moustache from my youth up, although I 
had waxed it and curled it and caressed it times 
without number, and although no barberous blade 
had ever touched it, I yielded to my sweetheart and 
removed the offending hairs. Now, Mr. Editor, 
she has broken off the engagement on the score that 
I look worse shaved than I did unshaved. What 
can I do under the circumstances ? ’’—— 

Grow another moustache,Gror@z. But, oh, the 
fickleness of the fair sex! I have had many 
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heartrending letters sent to me, but never v--+ 1, 
I had one which spells the very depths «i \.... 
yours does, GeorGk. It is the unkindest ;.,., 
of all. Words fail me, Groror. Gress; | 
can no man show for woman than you have done 
My parting advice to you, GeorGg, is “ Jc; ».,., 
whiskers grow,” and face the future brav-l\, 


ye 
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FPLOR-DE-CABBAGE. 
Erxet is one of those enterprising wiv: 4: 
are devoted heart and soul to their [01 , 
Her devotion surpasseth human under-:.\ ; 
She writes: “ In a few weeks’ time it i3 my jus! 
birthday, and I wish to give him a sma!l y=. 
He is a heavy smoker, and no one enjoys 4 
more than he docs, so I thought that if I i 
some of his favourite smokes that he woo!' 14 
pleased, but of course I can’t ask bim alive 
ptico because I want to surprise hin. Do voi tik 
a shilling a dozen would be too much t» j°y 5 
them ? ’—— = 
Certainly I do, Ernen; that is to say, 1 (ik 

a 

i) 
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it would be too much for your husband. [i : , 
gave Bae husband cigars at a shillis a cy; 
I think he would get such a surprise on his birdy 
that he would never recover. ETRE, 1 dint 
want to be unkind, but it would be far vier 
for you to give him the shilling and tell him ts ¢9 
out and spend it. There are two things v. 4 
woman should never buy a man. One is t n 
in any shape or form. The other is a reck'i>, 
Women don’t understand these things. Por vurr 
husband’s sake, Ernet, I hope that he reads tua 
paragraph before his birthday. 


ANOTHER LIST OF GIFT WINNERS. 
They carried their Pearson's in their hand, 
And this is what we gave them. 

'. D'Arcy, Sunnyside, Sydney Road, Watford, Meits. S:leom 
W., Pipe. 
uston Street, Preston, Hat Pin. 


W. W. Brown, Lenaford House, George Street, Manche. >: 
. F. Cowley, 59 Middle Street, Walker, Newcastleou-). ° i 


Cutter. 
Miss L; Thom . 14 Cowiey Road, Walton, Liverpos’. 1!" Pa 
J. Allatt, 17 Brough Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyre, Sir) 
H. B. Kor, “ Riversleigh,”” East Street, Tonbiidge, Sc»: 
Misa Paterson, 7 Claremont Gardens, Milngavie, Glas. Brash, 
8. W. Nash, 44 Church Street, Leighton Buzzard 12.0 wirs 
R, G. Deane, 123 Sandringham Road, Watford. Biy!o ? - 
Bios Berean 7 Barnby Street, Ampthill Square, N.\v. i ie 
W. Croker, Welcome Cottage, Washington Road, Wows fh 
Burrey, Pericil Case. i 
F. C, Moore, 49 Dendy Street, Balham, 8.W., Pipe. 
T. Burr, 144 Raby Street, Byker, Newcastle-on-Ty ne, Pu. 
Miss Jendt, care of Mrs. reenberg, 168 Comwerc.al }'.4. * 
Silver Cigar Cutter. 
A. Aldridge, 171 Ohester Road, Watford, Pures. 
Ri. Hodgkinson, 12 Reservoir Street, Liverpool, Stylo P-: 
W. Welsh, Westgate College, Wostgate-on-Sea, Keui, ino fs 


Eps Pen. ae 

A. Davies, St. Kildas, Marlborough Road, Wealdstene, i ‘vt 
Cigarette Case. Em % 

8. Powell, 3 Thisliey Hough, Garden Village, Stoke.on-T: +. Pen 
W. King. 684 High Ro Srv. 


So carry your Pearson's in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written 01 1" 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's eo: 
Honrietta Street. London, W.C. 

2. You may take part inany number of these fo" 
competitions, but your reply to each must be writ 0 
separate postcard. - 

3. Each postcard must bear the usual signature" * 
of the compstitor. Names and addresses miy | ~~ 
typewritten or printed. : ae 

4. Each competitor must give his or her real © > 
Unless this condition is complied with, the co...) ‘ 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. 

6. Mark each postcard with tho name of thee». 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corn 
will find thisname in the announcement of thee 
in the footline. Provided the3e conditions ar 
all the postcards may be sent in one enve.oy) b 
‘Postcard’? in the top left-hand corner, but cacti v > - 
must bear the full name and addreas of the sen 

6. All attempts must arrive not later than: - 
March 7th. : ais 

7. Each competition will be judged separate-y. ° is 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will bes 
the efforts considered the best. 1 

8. In tho event of ties for a money prize, the | 4 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, tue | = 
bo awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


ee 


Vou 


Printed by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings.” 
Published by C..ARtnour Pzartson, Lp, at!) ” 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, Londez. + * 


Note.—4 prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose su3ssestion for a title is usel 
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\RLY"” CONTEST. 

irseg have been awarded to the 
<t- four-line verses on tho House 
cn, 40 Bright St. Crewe: E. 
Ave., Alma Pk., ‘Levenshulme ; 
5, Brookfield Bd., Bedford Pk.; 
ville, Cheadle Heath, Stockport; 
Rd!, West Norwood. 


.CUTT" CONTEST. 

‘he winners of the five P.W. pencil 
a.swers to the question, ‘* Why did 
( Brooks, 6 Earl St., Fitzwilliam, 


ce, Ulbster Place, Thurso; , 

st! Burslem; Miss Cannell, 4 

rwich; T. Turnkpll, Foxford, Co. 
AILLION " CONTEST. 


-coxders were invited to answer tho 
: the difference between you and a 
est replies were received from the 
f whom a watch has been awarded : 

Qauwson St.. Plumstead; J. K. Joy, 
Miss E, O'Neill, Carnlough, Belfast; 
! Lauriston Place, Edinburgh; R. 
st., Paisley.’ 


PEARSON’S 


Now Selling. 


-otball Snapshots. 
Continued from page §98.) 
ENGLISH CUP” TICKETS. 
| February 8th, three pairs of tickets for 
the Crystal Palace were offered for the 
Snapshots on Cutetsea., The attempts 
lest, together with the names and addresses 
were as follows: 
SEA: Arch Spectutors’ Eyebrows. 
+s RR. Kyp, 146 Penarth Road, Cardiff ; 
‘Mrs. J. R. Kyp, of same addres 
IA Army “ Sharpshooters Envious. 
Lis, High Street, Uppingham, Rutland ; 
. Mis, WELLS. 
ZA“ Stars’? Although “ Earthly.” 
: Crort, 8366 Harehill’s Lane, Leeds ; who 
). Neat, 11 Ashton Place, Marchills, 


(SH INTERNATIONAL” TICKETS. 
‘ February 15th three pairs of tickets for the 
“ional were offered to Scottish revd rs for 
| Snapshots on Morton, The attempts 
st, together with the names and sdlre-ses 
vere as follows: 


UN: Object—* Net’ Transactions. 
noe Barr, 52 Kildonan Street. Coat- 
‘nated Angus Cunningham, 104 Dunbeth 
SON: Nullify Ornamental Tactics. 
Tayror, 616 Alexandra Pirade, 
nominated Ropert McDovcatt, 97 
le, Glasgow, 
SON: Nuliify Opposition Tactics. 
sures G. McRKARLANE, 225 View ‘Terrace, 
nomiuated Jonn McCabe, 33 Walitield 


nh, 


LETS 


~ THE PRESENCE” 


A Fine Indian Character Study. 3: 


a & 
plins. 
“IN THE PRESENCE” 


This Splendid New Short Story by Rudyard Kipling appears in 


Marcu, 1912, 


‘ILIDAYS, 1912, MARCH. APRIL. for this Week. 

. April 5. 41118 25 '& 31017 24 3!) 8 7:44 21:33 Mar. 1 4. 6.38 

aday 6 Aprils. fi gi219 20 (Mair 18 35 £ 1 8 15 22 29 ff 13 29 37 ” 2... 6.39 
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dts of: Footline Competitions. 


. “ HOMER" CONTEST. 

The prize of 53. offered for the neatest definition of 
Home Rule, in not more than twelve words, has been 
won by C. Wade, 83 Casewick Rd., West Norwood, 
whose contribution was as follows : 

. “The right for countries who pay the ‘ piper’ * to call 


the tune.’ ”’ 
; “ EXLAT" CONTEST. 

For the most ingenious excuses for arriving late at 
the office, the prizes of five briar pipes have been won 
by the following: E. Broad, 3 Richardson Rd. 
Tunbridge Wells; G. Davics, 61 Swansea Rd., Llanelly; 
EF. Vitzgerald, Tho Kangle. Haverhill; A. Hamilton, 
Baronscourt, Newtownstewart, Co. Tyrone, I’. Lee, 
Rockville, Eyarth, Ruthin, N. Wales. 

“KIST" CONTEST. 

Lady competitors were asked the question. ‘ Should 
kissing be abolished? ’’ A prize of a lady's hand-bag 
has been awarded to each of the two winners, whose 
names, with their answers, aro as follows : 

Miss Francis, 10 Emma St., Accrington -- 

‘No; ‘tis mother’s most effective argument. father’s 
salve for his heart, and consoles the grief of childhood.” 

Miss C. Meredith, 26 Stockport Rd.. Chead!lo Heath — 

“Certainly not. A kiss is the stepping stone to bliss 
Love without kisses is like bread unbuttercd.” 


MAGAZINE 


Price Sixpence. 


Result of Titles No. 4. 


In this contest competitors were invited. to suggest 
a title for an article telling about cdl cures for 
d'scases. : 

The-amount available for distribution is £12 3s. The 
first prize of £6 3s. has been awarded to W. H. Victory, 
. i Road, Newport, Mon., who suggeste! 
the title: 


Suake tne Bony, Not THE Borrce: 


6 GIFTS OF £1 EACH. 

H. Brees, 4Ruby Terrace, Coralie Strect, Birmingham ; 
C. Gilbert 30 Perrymead St., Hurlingham; F. Ingham, 
Azalea, Victoria Avenue, Hull; A. RB. Marshall, 107 
Ifolsworthy Square, Gray’s Inn Road; F. R. Simpson, 
13 Dale Road, Luton; C. Thompson, 363 Edge Lane, 
Droylsden, Manchester. 


anni 


Result of “Picture” Parrot Contest 
(Continued from page 890.) 

Tue prize of £5 for the best last lino in this conte+t 
was awarded to W. Nictonsoy, 15 Arnold Strect, Liver- 
pool, for the following : 

To hook up a picture old Griggs 
Tried to knuck a nail into the wall ; 
But he hammered his poor thumb instead 


And the Parrot then started to baw! : 
“ Two shattercd ‘frames? are on view,” 


Ten Consolation gifts of 10s. each have been awarded to 
the following : 

Mrs. A. Bell, 33 Caird Drive, Partick, Glasgow; H.C. 
Blackwell, 3 Haddon Grove, Sale, Cheshire; C. Cooke, 
larrison Rd., Firdington, Werwickshire; F. W. Finch, 
66 King Edward Rd, Coventry; Mrs. W. Hail, Sunny- 
side Terr., Outwood, Wakefield; J. E. Howe, Greeta 
House, Burton-in-Lonedale; E. W. Perry, 36 Herbert 
St., Mile End, Portsmovth, D.C, Peters, 34' Barrack 
St., Perth; Mrs, M. Robertson, Craigrothie, Fife; H. W. 
Smith, 143a Bellbarn Rd., Birmingham. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee .. . 
Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 


all kinds. Motor Car. 
Employers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and Lift 


Licence Insurance. 


Inspection and In: 
Fire and Burglary. 


surance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T. M. E. ARMBTRONG, Mowry wi Meretery, 


This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each acvident—not the first claim only. 


000 miway | INSURANCE, 


£1 
£100 RAILWAY 
£1 00 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE nelows 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of €2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£1,000 each—not for one only. £3,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom notices of chum, nader the following ¢ ouditions, 
must be sent within seven days to the nbove address, 

will be paid ty the aboxs Corporation to the 
egal representative of any person killed b; 
¢ I ,000 an accident in Great Brituin or Ireland to ri 
passenger train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (iucluding post-office servantsin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
bad in his, cr her, possession, the Jusurance Conpon on this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signa- 
ure, Written m ivk or pencil, on the space provided at the foot 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the coupon is sigued. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum sbaill be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar wonths thereafter, 
and that notice of the accident be given witlin three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

=, servant on duty, nora suicide, nor enguged in an 

g J OO illegal act, having thecurreut num| er of Pearson's 
Weekly on him, or her, al the time of beiag killed 

by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 
anaccitent toany trainin which he, or she, may be travelling as 
@ passenger, the Jegal representative of the deccased will receive 
the sun of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
be sigred or not, provided notice in every case be given to The 
Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LiMiTED, 
86 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 


One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen. 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by a-cident while 
actually ridinga cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such accideut had in bis, or Ler, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paperin which it is, with his, or 
her, usual siguature, written i ink or pencil. on the space 

rovidedat the foot,and thut death occurred within twenty-four 
jours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accideut to 
the said Corpcrution at above addie-s within ihreo days of its 
occurrence. This paper may bo loft at his, or her, place of 
abode, 60 Jong ag the coupon is signed. 

One ‘Hundrea Pounds will be j aid to the legal representa- 
tive of anyoee dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kingdom by a 
falling acroplune, rroviveD that desth occurs within twenty- 
four hours from the reccipt of the injuries, that Le (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have sigued this Coupon-[isurance- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shall 
notat the time be on the ueroplane nor engaged in aeronauticg, 
pndthat notice of the accidont be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence, 

The nbove conditions ure of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current weck «f issiw only, 
and entities the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the “Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3, 

The Purcbase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Preminm under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act cin be seen at the office of this Journal, or uf the sud 
corporution, No person cu recover on more than one Coupon 
Jnsurauce-Ticket of this paper in respect of the saine risk, 

Eubscribers who have duly pad a twelvomonth's sub 
acription for PBARSON’S WEEKLY in advance to the 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, during the perio 
covored by thoir subscription, sign the coupon, or carry 
the paper on their person, It is only necessary to forward 
the nowangent's receipt to the publisher of the paper, 
Benurictta Street, London, W.C., and a certificate wit ve 
sent in exchange 


Signature... 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, Febryary 28th, 1912, 
uaotil midnight, Thursday, March 7th, 1912. 


a very Special Offer to aul aho ave Run Down, Dejic 


Mr. Ambrose Wilson makes LU x 
and who hare found medicines fail to restore them. Lis 


Bodily Strength and Energy. 


I will send you my 
Magneto Belt for 


It Will Make You Strong, Vig: 
and Self-Confident in Every 


Call and see me 
and let me 
demonstrate 
the marvellous 
powers of my 
Belf to you. 


I offer you a new lease of life. |. 
not matter what you have tried, or w: 
other means have failed to cure you 
Belt of life will not fail to do you goo 
has never failed yet, even in the 
obstinate cases, while in thousands of in: ' 
it has effected a complete cure. 


I INVITE EVERY SUFFERER | great deal of good. 1 
to try my Magneto Belt of Life. The it I was continual): 
price is not £5 but 5s. (five shillings) doctor’s hands. Now, | 
yy easy payments. My Belt is sent to say, Lam quite wel! 
on seven days’ trial immediately on your Belt.” 
receipt of 1s, deposit. After you “Your Magneto fk. 
receive the Belt you pay me the | wonders with me,” * 
balance of 43., or at the rate of 1s. | lighted patient from A): 
weekly, whilst actually wearing it. feel six years yous 

A ‘correspondent from Gains- it. I find myself bot! 
borough writes: ‘The improvement | mentally improved.” 
in my health since wearing your “Your Belt is hone=! 
Magneto Belt is simply marvellous. although it only cost : 
I would not part with the Belt for | well-known athlete fron. | 
anything, for I feel that the good “Tam perfectly s.: 
health I now enjoy is entirely due to | your Belt of Life,” w) 
its recuperative powers.” from Eastleigh. ‘‘It~ 

From Cornwall a gentleman writes: magical, and has éntirei) 
“Your Belt of Life has done me a | allaches and pains.” 


Medical Men and Hospitals 

tism as a most effective curative power in cases 0 
recognise Maaiervous Debility, Loss of Vital Nerve and Muscular 
Strength, Weak Back Disordered Liver, Kidney Trouble, Indigestion, 
Gout, Constipation, Dizziness, Lack of Energy, Melancholia, Sleer- 
lessness, Loss of Will Power, Want of Self-Confidence, Lack of Mind 
Concentration, Involuntary Blushing, &c. My Magneto Belt has 


. Therefore I sa: 
cured thousands of such cases. T Know that I can 


Don’t Stay Weak. maike, you strong 

ow be depressed and lacking in our ani 
aoe vou oan Be free From weakness and be the mental 
and physical equal ‘of anyone of your age. The Vital Power 


Fillin this Coupon to-day, Send it with a postal ordt for 1s. to AMBROSE WILSON 
56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., and secure ,our Belt a! once and Legin toyeel its lL. 
pouring new strength into you. 


will ured into your system by my Magneto 
which you neeg id Povws of Nature you should be strong, active, DAI x rscnceeseseiteeadbwaiebnssns hari Misincstetrsense toned 
MO APES 2. vreszsacas 


The size of wy waist 8 ........dnches. 


FHE ADVANTAGE 


OF BUYING 


Fry 


CHOCOLATES 


Fry's Chocolate Confections are made by BRITIS: 
LABOUR in British Factories where the conditi 
are as perfect as human skill and invention can m: 


them; the manufactures themselves contain only: | 


FINEST INGREDIENTS and are guarant: 
by the Oldest Firm in the Trade for Purity and Gen 
Excellence. They are freshly made, daintily pach: 
one NADENS RED Oy Rr ecaecty d superbly boxed. In Open Competition Fry’s Coc 
JSF ons. ii on 
BRISTOL 4 LONDON, ieee and Chocolts HAVE WON MOR 
: ! AWARDS Than Any Others. 


Coco 


MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING, H.M. 1! 
" QUEEN, AND H.M. QUEEN ALEXAND* 


